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THE EXTRA SESSION FOLLY. 


cE is generally agreed that, unless he changes his 
mind, Mr. McKINLEy is about to call Congress 
together in special session, and that the principal, 
if not the only, work of the session will be the en- 
actment of a tariff law. The bill that will be pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives is doubtless 
that which is being prepared by Mr. DINGLEY, and, 
whatever it may be, it will be quickly passed by 
the popular branch of Congress, in which the Re- 
publicans have a plurality of 82 over the Demo- 
crats, and of 51 over all parties and factions. There 
is some doubt expressed as to the attitude of the 
Senate. There are now 44 Republican Senators— 
two less than a majority. Mr. TELLER and Mr. 
Dvusots in the Fifty-fourth Congress were opposed 
to their party on the tariff question, in the hope, 
however, of securing something for -silver from 
their gold-standard party associ&les. But it is 
probable that Mr. TELLER and Mr. DUvuBOIS’s 
successor may be “‘ conciliated ” by concessions to 
the wool-growing interest, and that they will vote 
for a tariff bill. If this be so, there will be then 
46 sien tae Pee of the measure. To this number 
may be Mr. Prrrcnarp of North Carolina, 
and Mr. Kye of South Dakota, who, in return for 
Republican support in their contests for re-election, 
have agreed to support a Republican tariff mea- 
sure, These two added to the others make 48 in 
favor of tariff revision. It is also said that the 
silver Republican Cannon of Utah, and the Popu- 
list Senator ALLEN, have been conciliated, and that 
Senators Jones and Stewart, of Nevada, may be 
counted on, so*that it is probable that the Repub- 
licans will be able to command at least 50 votes, 
leaving 40 votes against the bill. Moreover, there 
is no Democratic Senator who can make an effec- 
tive opposition to the bill. - In the first place, there 
are Democratic Senators who are inclined to pro- 
tectionism, and who, even if there be a chance to 
secure a point for their old-time party cause, will 
make a half-hearted struggle, or will be treacher- 
ous. GorMAN, SmirH, and MuRPHY may be ex- 
pected to do all in their power to help the Republi- 
cans if their assistance be required. Mr. MILLs is 
the only Democratic Senator who is fully equipped 
to lead in debate on a tariff bill, but his infirmities 
of temper have grown upon him to such an extent 
that-he is no longer listened to with patience or 
respect. Mr. Jones of Arkansas is thoroughly in- 
formed for the purposes of committee work, but he 
is not a debater, and, besides, he is discredited by 
his feeble leadership of the BRYAN campaign. Mr: 
Gray, Mr. Linpsay, Mr. Turpim, and Mr. CaFrery 
are the only Senators upon whom the oppesition 
to tariff legislation can wholly depend. They are 
all admirable debaters; but they will not resort to 
parliamentary tactics to prevent action on the bill 
or to compel the adoption of amendments. Par- 
liamentary tactics for the prevention of a vote are 
of more than doubtful validity, but they may al- 


ways-be properly resorted to in order to compel - 


- discussion and amendment. Unfortunately, the 
Democratic Senators who are skilful iu this sort of 
parliamentary warfare are not to be counted on 
for active opposition to any measure that will in- 
crease the burdens of tariff taxation. 

It is evident that the Republicans are very likely 
to seeure the enactment of any tariff bill that Mr. 
DINGLEY may report; but ought they to make the 
attempt to ineftase tariff taxation, and if they do 
make such an attempt at all during Mr. MoKur- 
A&Y’s term, ought they to undertake it at the be 
ginning of the term, and when business is anx- 
iously waiting for that return of prosperity which 
it was predicted would be sure to follow Mr. 
McKss.ey’s triumph over Mr. Bryan? 

The assertion that rates of duty are to be in- 
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creased for the purpose of obtaining needed reve- 
nue may be dismissed at once as a mere pretence. 
The rates in the new tariff bill, like those in the 
MoKinuey bill, will be dictated by the, manufac- 
turers, for whose profit the increased taxation is 
to be levied. Senators and Representatives who 
are theoretically charged with the duty of legisla- 
ting for the general welfare will once more become 
the active agents of private interests, and there- 
fore, in an important degree, hostile to the general 
interest. The private citizens who are concerned 
in the bill do not care what may be the effect of 
larger rates of duty on the public revenues, but the 
public men who must present it and vote for it 
know that increased duties often reduce revenues, 
and that under the McKINLEY law, for example, 
which raised the average rate of duty from 44 per 
cent. to 50 per cent., customs revenues fell in four 
years from $225,317,076 to $128,881,869, while un- 
der the Wi1Lson bill revenues from customs duties 
have increased. 

It is not revenue that is to be sought by tariff le- 
gislation, but increased profits for private interests. 
The protected interests themselves are not unani- 
mously in favor of an increase of taxation. Some 
manufacturers of steel and iron have protésted 
against a change in their schedules. Mr. FARQUHAR, 
a large maker of ploughs, has told the Ways and 
Means Committee that lower rates of duty have so 
benefited his business and cheapened his cost of 
production that he now commands the markets of 
the world for one kind of plough, having driven his 
English competitors out of business. There is a 
disagreement between the wool-growers and the 
manufacturers of wool, which is due to the fact 
that the latter have enjoyed the advantages of free 
raw material. 

As to the effect of an extra session on business 
in general we quote from Mr. FarQuHaR’s speech: 


‘* It is superfluous,” he said, ‘‘to remind you that the 
talk of an extra session is unsettling business, is locking 
up tal that would go at once into productive enter- 

rise if assured of the continuance of present conditions, 
st labor of employment by repressing enter- 
, and is only welcome to those who in one way or 
another prey upon the public, because you know it and 
you see it. You know it in your reason; you see it in 
the backset with which reviving business after the for- 
ward start that followed the November election has so 
disastrously met.” 


Besides, there is the political problem which 
ought to be considered by the Republicans before 
they enter upon the protected tariff enterprise. Mr. 
McKINLEY was elected by Democratic votes. It 
was demonstrated in the last issue of the WEEKLY 
that the changes in Democratic counties alone gave 
to the Republican candidate 132 electoral votes. 
These Democrats voted for Mr. McKINLEY on the 
distinct understanding that he and his party were 
to consider the money question as paramount. And 
now if the money question is to be abandoned; if 
the only currency experiment to be undertaken is 
the old game of hoodwinking the silver men by 
pretended efforts for international bimetallism ; if 
no step whatever is to be taken in behalf of a re- 
form of our crude currency system; if Mr. GaGr 
is to be placed at the head of the Treasury Depart- 
ment only to be muzzled; if a tariff policy is to 
be pursued which would have cost Mr. MCKINLEY 
these 132 electoral votes had it been the issue of the 
campaign—is there any reason why the more than 
a million of Democrats who voted for the Repub- 
lican national candidates last November should 
ever again trust a Republican promise? An extra 
session of Congress and the enactment of a law in- 
creasing tariff taxes are an invitation to the election 
of a Bryan House of Representatives in 1898. The 
only thing that can possibly prevent such an un- 
happy consummation will be the organization of 
the sound-money Democrats in the South, in the 
hope of electing a sufficient number of Representa- 
tives there and in the East to give them the balance 
of power. If Mr. McKinLey and his advisers are 
wise, there will be no extra session and no tariff 
legislation. 


RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION. 

Very few people deny the propriety of restrict- 
ing foreign immigration in some way and to some 
extent. If life in America is more attractive to 
those who have nothing but their labor to live on 
than life in Europe, that is largely because our 
lation is less dense than that of Europe. 
is demand for labor, and labor is better 
that is an advantage that obviously 
disappear with every accession to our 
ion that is drawn from Europe. 
r -the bill which has passed 
to be rather political than economical. It is 
at which it is aimed, 
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illiterate immigrants. Economically, indeed, the 
exclusion of illiterates is of little or no advantage. 
The unskilled labor, for which there is so much 
more demand here than in Europe, is per 
an quite as grain ty as. rk . In- 
deed, in one way it is more ively performed 
since employers find that Br son ity wpa those 
callings in which the laborer is a mere animal a 
employs muscle but no mind, is more tractable. 

But even from the political point of view a con- 
siderable change has come over the opinions of 
many Americans. They do not go in so much 
fear of the ‘ignorant foreign vote” as they used 
to go, and they go in very much more fear of the 
half-educated native vote. We have just passed 
through a serious danger, and it has been in 
great part averted by the foreign vote. Wheth- 
er the foreign voter was too ignorant, or not 
ignorant enough, to be affected by the sophisms 
of the socialists and demagogues, who tried to 
persuade him that it was to his interest to have a 
cheaper dollar, does not practically matter. The 
fact was that a true instinct kept him steady in his 
demand to be paid in money equal to the best in 
the world. It was the native who was affected by 
the rant of TILLMAN and of Bryan. In the case 
of TILLMAN, indeed, it may fairly be charged that 
illiteracy had something to do with the result, for 
the silver craze was most powerful in those parts 
of the South in which elementary education is 
least diffused,and in which the ignorance of whites 
as well as of blacks is most appalling. But in the 
North the victims were not victims by reason of 
any kind or degree of ignorance that can be de- 
tected through the tests applied by the new law to 
incoming foreigners. Take BRYAN’s own State of 
Nebraska, which is precisely the least illiterate 
State of the Union, the State in which the percent- 
age of persons of school age who cannot read or 
write is the smallest—much smaller than in Massa- 
chusetts. That fact did not prevent Nebraska from 
giving its electoral vote to Bryan. Can anybody 
recall any danger with which the foreign vote ever 
threatened us that was so frightful as the danger 
of public and private repudiation from which it 
saved us? 

Again, it was one of the avowed objects of the 
law to protect us from the anarchists and aggres- 
sive socialists and enemies of society generally in 
Europe. But no educational qualification can keep 
out such immigrants, There is not a dangerous 
‘* Red” in Europe who could not pass the test pro- 
vided by Congress. It is not to be expected that 
the law will either sensibly diminish the quantity 
or sensibly improve the quality of our immigra- 
tion. The three R’s by no means imply either an 
industrial or a political education. 


THE LATEST BARBARISM OF THE 
POWERS. 


THE action of the powers in respect to the Cretan 
outbreak is precisely in line with the miserable 
policy which they have pursued since it became 
their duty to intervene to protect the Christians of 
Armenia against the Turk. In rushing into hos- 
tilities the King of Greece probably did not yield 
to an impulse of patriotic passion. It is true that 
Greek Christians in Crete have abundant cause to 
rise against their Moslem rulers; but King GrorGE 
is not a Greek, but a cool-headed Dane, connected 
by marriage with the reigning houses of Russia, 
Germany, and Great Britain. He probably has 
not been guilty of foolhardiness, and he doubtless 
has abundant assurances that the kind of hostile 
movement in which he has engaged against the 
Turk is not displeasing to his nephew, the Czar, 
nor unhelpful to his plans. 

Nevertheless, the powers continue to vacillate. 
When the German Emperor suggested that the 
Pirzeus be blockaded in order that the Greeks 
might be compelled to recall their troops and fleet 
from Crete; Great Britain objected, possibly be- 
cause Lord SaLisBuRY suspected, or knew, that the 
Greek movement was really Russian; possibly be- 
cause the German Emperor was the author of the 
suggestion. Then followed the suggestion that 
autonomy should be granted to Crete, one of the 
Greek princes—Prince GrorGE, of course—being 
appointed Governor. Then Canea was. taken un- 
der the protection of the consuls of the powers, the 
allied fleet sustaining them. Then followed the 
bombardment of the Christian forces, and the pro- 
test of the civilized world, and especially of the 
Christian e of Great Britain. Lord Satis- 
would hot Ripe aguas bot'os follanea are. 
would not again, but he f prom- 
ise by promulgating a programme which promised 
autonomy to the Cretans, while manifesting the 


How it is to eventuate for Greece and Crete no 
one can predict. Russia is waiting patiently for 


























y as to his own interests. He will probably 

wh Germany is not averse to 
Russia's scheme, but is most anxious of all the na- 
t yf Europe 


to the peace. France might 





tempts for Great Britain is coming more 
and more to the opinion that Russia's occupation of 
Constantinople is inevitable. The puzzling ques- 
tion is, how can the end that is foreseen be attained 
without a general European war? In the mean 
time whatever is done in behalf of the persecuted 
Christians in Armenia or elsewhere will be due to 
an awakened public conscience and to the conse- 
quent popular outcry. The powers themselves— 
meaning the rulers—are not much more Cliristian 
than the Turk. The Armenians and the Cretans 
are nothingtothem. They are as selfish and cruel 
as monarchies have always been, while the men at 
the head of the French Republic are now under the 
dominion of the cold-blooded Russian despot. Thus 
far the council of ambassadors has been aroused 
‘to effective action only by an inchoate attempt of 
‘the Sultan to cheat the Parisian holders of Turkish 
securities, The powers can act in a money matter, 
but where humanity and civilization are concerned 
they can only talk, or, what is worse, bombard 
Christians who are struggling against their op- 
pressors. . 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD IN MORALS. 


THE annual report of the President of Harvard 
University for the year 1895-6 includes that in 
which the Dean of the college tells of the progress 
of an attempt to change the standard of under- 
graduate opinion as to certain offences involving 
dishonesty. _ Harvard, like most other colleges, has 
long been bothered by the propensity of some stu- 
dents to cheat iu examinations. The prevailing 
sentiment has been that while a man who was try- 
ing for honors, or was entered in a competition for 
some reward of scholarship, might not reconcile it 
to his sense of honor to use illicit means for getting 
good marks, the man who was merely trying to pass 
the examinations on which his stay in college de- 
pended need not be so squeamish, but was excusa- 
ble in cheating if he chose to take the risk. To this 
sentiment the Dean and the Administrative Board 
of the college have strong objections. They de- 
clare that it is part of the double standard of 
morals which prevails more or less in nearly all 
colleges, and under which students ‘‘ jealously de- 
mand to be treated as men, take advantage of the 
instructors who treat them so,.and excuse them- 
selves on the ground that, after all, they are only 
boys.” Every one who is familiar with schools and 
colleges understands tliis double standard. It isa 
part of boyishness, and as long as boys continue to 
be boys it is probable that it will continue to exist. 
But lads who go nowadays to college, to Harvard 
College at any rate, are supposed to have put their 
boyishness away, and expect to be treated and are 
treated like persons of a responsible age, so that 
the expectation that they shall govern themselves 
by grown-up standards is not unreasonable. The 
authorities at Harvard determined Jast year, after 
profuse discussion, that they would have no more 
of the double standard in the matter of college 
work. To that end they have formally proclaim- 
ed that the handing in by a student of written 
work not his own is dishonorable and unwor- 
thy of a member of the university, and that the 
student who is caught doing it shall be separated 
from the university and have his name posted on 
the bulletin-board. It seems a just rule, and not 
too draconian to be enforced. ; ; 

The double standard is a good deal too prevalent 
everywhere, in the big world as well as in\the col- 
. lege microcosms. It is useful in excusing all mis- 

deeds which men consider necessary to the accom- 
plishment of ends not in themselves necessarily 
bad. It excuses men who consider themselves up- 
right in voting money for use in corrupting legis- 
latures in the interest of corporations; it excuses 
men who aspire to a decent standing in society 
for publishing newspapers filled with demoraliz- 
ing and sensational matter; it excuses boss rule, 


would not soil their hands with as.indi- 
viduals they resort to, with disgust but still effect- 
ually, as officers of corporations. Filth and lies 
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go into newspapers because of a theory that they 
are necessary at first for the building up of a great 
circulation. Judged by the double standard these 
offences are not dishonorable, but are a necessary 
fighting of fire by fire. So, trickery and miscon- 
duct which would destroy a man’s standing in 
business are tolerated if committed ‘in politics.” 
There is too much of the double standard in the 
grown-up world, To abolish the more demoraliz- 
ing manifestations of it in the colleges is a good 
work, and the efforts to that end at Harvard de- 
serve applause from the outside and the concur- 
rence of the undergraduate body. 





THE QUADRENNIAL DISGRACE. 


How long will the American people tolerate the 
scandals of the spoils carnival which accompanies 
every change of party rule in the national govern- 
ment? Two of our Presidents, both hailing from 
Ohio, have already falien victims to it—one, the 
first HARRISON, by harassment; the second, Gar- 
FIELD, by murder. And now it is hounding an- 
other. Let every American citizen who has the 
honor and welfare of the republic at heart watch 
with care what is going on in these days. Ever 
since the Presidential election last November Mr. 
McKINLEY has been in a state of siege in his home 
at Canton. Hordes of pushing office-seekers press- 
ed around him from morning till night. His mail 
was so burdened with applications for place that 
the attempt to acknowledge the receipt of each of 
them had to be given up in despair. At last Mr. 
McKINLEy’'s health broke down, and his physicians 
forced him to deny himself to the relentless throng. 
Now: Mr. McKinzey, his health ‘hardly recovered, 
goes to Washington to assume the duties of his 
high office. Problems of tremendous magnitude 
and perplexing difficulty await him. Since the 
civil war there has been no Presidential election 
involving more momentous issues than the last. 
The country narrowly escaped a great danger for 
the time being. It is the task of Mr. McKINLEyY’s 
administration to avert this danger for the future. 
A task of greater responsibility can hardly be im- 
agined. It will require, on the part of those who 
stand at the head of the government unceasing 
exertion of their working strength and endurance, 
mental as well as physical, and it is of the utmost 
importance not only to themselves, but to the 
American people generally, that they should have 
at least a fair chance for such exertion. 

‘But what do we behold? Tens of thousands of 
persons rush to Washington to transfer the siege 
from Mr. McKIN.Ley’s home in Canton to the 
White House. And not to the White House alone. 
Mr. McKINLEY has invited into his cabinet and put 
at the head of the government departments eight 
gentlemen who, however able and upright, are 
not yet familiar with the great duties imposed upon 
them. They need, especially at the beginning, 
time for arduous study to master the work they 
will have to perform. They too are besieged day 
in and day out by the same countless crowds. 
And these besiegers, headed by Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress or other party magnates, 
clamorously demand that the President and the 
cabinet ministers—dismissing from their minds all 
thoughis of currency reform, or of foreign policy, 
or of public economy, or of measures or methods 
of administration—shall instantly take to pieces 
the working machinery of the government, for the 
purpose of dealing out to those crowding around 
them foreign missions and consulates and revenue 
places and commissionerships and post-offices and 
what not. Nor is this distracting torment confined 
to the President and the heads of departments. 
The Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
too, at least those of the majority party, are chased 
about like errand-boys in pursuit of offices for their 
hangers-on, thus being robbed of the time and the 
working strength needed for their legislative duties, 
and not seldom even of their self-respect. And 
what is the pretence on which this wild turmoil is 
carried on? Not that the present incumbents of 
the offices to be vacated and refilled are unfit for 
their duties or unfaithful in the discharge of them ; 
not that the persons demanding the places are bet- 
ter qualified for them; but, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, simply that the ‘‘ins” belong to the 
wrong party and ‘‘ ought to go,” that the ¢lamor- 
ing ‘‘ outs” have been or will be of service to the 
eu, party and ought to ‘‘ have something,” and 
that the possession of the offices will strengthen the 
ruling party in maintaining its power—a ghastly 
plea in the face.of the fact that the party possess- 
ing the offices has in the last four Presidential 
elections regularly ~— defeated. What this pur- 
suit of pag really effect is to demoralize our 
political life by increasing in it the elements of 
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selfishness, to impair popular government. by de- 
veloping machine politics, and to discredit demo- 
cratic institutions by a relapse into barbarism. 

Let every thoughtful American citizen soberly 
contemplate this spectacle. What other civilized 
nation is there that presents so absurd and shock- 
ing an exhibition to the world? Can any Ameri- 
can who respects himself and takes pride in his 
country behold it without contrition. and shame? 
Must he not devoutly pray for the coming of the 
day when this disgrace will be put an end to? 
Will he not hail with enthusiasm as a great bene- 
factor of the republic the man who, possessing the 
power, will use that power to extinguish it? The 
President. of -the United States is the first sufferer. 
He és also the man that can break down this mon- 
strous abuse—at least for the time being; but the 
example, once set, would surely be followed in the 
future. What the President can do is to make 
known to all concerned, in behalf of the public 
interest which it is his duty to guard, that né pat- 
ronage will be distributed at the White House; 
that appointments will be made only when recom- 
mended by the departments under which the ap- 
pointees are to serve; that whoever wishes to apply 
or recommend others for appointment to office must 
do so in writing and not otherwise; that when oral 
advice or consultation about appointments to office 
is desired, it will be specially invited; that remov- 
als and appointments will be made only for the 
good of the service and after careful inquiry by 
the executive branch of the government itself; and 
to facilitate the attainment of the end in view, that 
the 67,000 minor post-offices will without delay be 
put under proper civil sérvice rules, that the exam- 
inations for consular places will be made competi- 
tive, and that, as to other Presidential offices, the 
President, for the guidance of the Executive in 
making nominations, will adopt proper metiods 
for ascertaininf*the comparative fitness of candi- 
dates. 

Is there any doubt that such an announcement-— 
made on the ground that the public good requires 
it, and that those at the head of the government 
are in duty bound to devote their time and strength 
to the real business of the people instead of wastiig 
both in distributing patronage— would electrify 
the country, and that the good-citizenship of the 
republic would with enthusiasm rally around such 
a President to hold up his hands? If President 
McKINLEY made the experiment, this would be his 
experience. Indeed, it is said that no President 
ean get along with Congress unless he makes 
friends in the Senate and the House by dispensing 
favors in the shape of offices. It was once said, in 
WALPOLE’s time, that the British Constitution 
would not work without the practice of purchasing 
the votes of members of Parliament with money 
or patronage. The bribing of members of Parlia- 
ment has long ceased, but the British Constitution 
is working better than ever. So with us the co-op- 
eration between the Executive and Congress would 
be more honest and harmonious than ever without 
the use of the patronage; and sensible members of 
Congress would even rejoice at being relieved of 
the burden it imposes upon them, provided. that 
in being deprived of it they were all treated 
alike. 

It is, indeed, probable that the country editors 
who wish to be village postmasters would scowl 
and bluster; that the incompetents in public life 
who need the patronage to prop up their influence 
and to hold together their following would raise a 
wail of despair, and that the party bosses and the 
machine workers and their henchmen who depend 
for sustenance upon the public crib would gloomily 
predict the downfall of republican government. 
But the enlightened and patriotic public opinion of 
the country. would soon overrule and silence them 
all. Even that member of Congress from Ohio 
who recently at a public dinner in Brooklyn de- 
filed ABRAHAM LINCOLN'’S memory by asserting 
that the martyr President, if he lived, would con- 
demn civil service reform as an encroachment upon 
the rights of.‘‘ the plain people,” would find better 
employment for his oratorical gifts than to- mis- 
represent a great historic character. ABRAHAM 
Lincotn had much experience of the use of pa- 
tronage. But a few days after the fall of Rich- 
mond he pointed out to a friend the crowd of 
office-seekers besieging his door, and said: ‘‘ Look 
at that. Now we have conquered the rebellion; 
but here you see something that may become more 
dangerous to this republic thanythe rebellion it- 
self.” It was the spoils system that ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN meant in speaking this word of warning; and 


that spoils system will not cease to be a source of - 


danger and disgrace until it is totaliy wiped out. 
Is it too much to hope that President MoK:niey, 
obeying his best impulses, will, for his own salvation 
and that of the republic, strike the decisive blow? 
CaRL SCHURZ. 
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A BIT OF RANDSBURG, FROM THE HILL-SIDE. 


THE MAIN STREET OF RANDSBURG. ORE SACKED AT THE WEDGE MINE YOR SHIPMENT TO THE SMELTER. 
THE NEW MINING TOWN OF RANDSBURG, IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.—[See Pace 284.) 
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orth notin that the two greatest geographical celebra- 
tons held London in Uae late ee end ne 
casioned by nen- explorers. serves 
meray ig a of Erglish character—the unselfish 
willing to give to such as 


and generous applause he 
renal cost earned it. 


geo- 
graphical expansion as William I]. The Kaiser himself 
would have relished playing the of the Prince of 
Wales on this occasion, but not in Germany. In England 
the Prince of Wales is a gentleman amongst gentlemen, 
but in Germany the Kaiser has to be a soldier over a peo- 
ple who don’t know what a gentleman is until he buckles 
on a sword. 


Nansen is a Viking come to life, that we, latter-day de- 
generates, may bave a taste of the blood that bounded in 
our ancestors. The best type of white manhood that I 
know is to be found far up along the Norwegian coast, 
amongst those hardy Norsemen who sail their open boats 
out into the storms of the Atlantic, and do daily deeds of 
courage that are unnoticed because so common. If we 
could i me the Apollo Belvedere looking less like a 
flabby flunky, and more like a boating-man in training, 
we could get near to appreciating the manly beauty of 
this explorer, His shoulders and head and neck are so 
well proportioned and poised that I found — merely 
staring at him with no other feeling than delight in the 

roportions of a perfect man. he stood by the 
a of Wales, receiving the costly gold medal which 
had been struck in his honor, we could note how greatly 
he towered over those about him; nor is the Prince of 
Wales a singularly short man. 


Nensen left upon me the inipression of a singularly 
harmonious mind, reposing in and controlling a singu- 
‘ashington 
there is a picture of a tall, dignified, self-contained, self- 
controlling, and yet enthusiastic gentleman, who inspired 
confidence and affection wherever he chose to seek it, and 
who occupied the leading place in his country’s history 
merely becanse he lived and died faithful to his moral 
ideals. Such is the impression left by this Norwegian— 
an impression created by a dozen things which he not 
say ordo. He did not ; he. did not criticise others; 
he claimed nothing, but spoke as though his gallant crew 
had selected him as their mouthpiece to tell, in simplest 
language, the facts of their. long cruise in the Arctic. 
Nansen's voice is like music, rich and deep. It would 
carry for miles, and reach a sailor on the royal in a gale 
as, for 


not hear every word 
that fell from his lips, and this without the slightest rais- 
ing or straining of his natural voice. Throughout the 
evening I kept marvelling at his constant exhibition of 


modesty and good taste in the selection and treatment of 


He had a hundred opportunities for tact 
Jess remarks, but he never utilized a single one. Had he 
been in diplomacy he could not have more pleased 
those who listened. There was in his delivery no of 
embarrassment, no hurrying, so repetition, none of the 
dreary dragging so common on these occasions. 


It was no surprise to hear Nansen discoursing in Eng- 
lish, for from wag euperionce of orwegiens 1 am inclined 
to think that en in that country 
is larger than in an 


Islands, Treland, 
Norwegian is \y or eclly 
and the 1 of those who have sailed in American 


lishmen of letters could have produced a roe | com ‘ 
mother-tongue as did this Br. 


fl 
: 
: 


ing and 


Man told me that Nansen spoke English like an 
E but that is absurd, unless reference is made 
to some English tribe which I have not yet met 


no case have I known 





- Jw the minds of American theatre-goers the character 
of Meg Merrilies is associated almost exclusively with the 
name of Charlotte Cushman, the greatest of American 
tragic actresses; but that famous artist bad numerous 
in the réle, Scott's novel having been drama. 
tized very soon after its publication. As early as 1816 
the drama found its way to this country, and it was 
given in that year at the old Park Theatre, Mrs, Aldis 
was the original Meg in America. Ove may be a compar- 
atively young play-goer and yet remember Miss Cush- 
man’s impressive im tion, but she created the char- 
acter as early as 1887, One naturally associates such 4 
character as this picturesque beldam with actresses who 
have lost the charm and grace essential to the Juliets and 
Imogens. Miss Cushman was a young woman when she 
first played Meg, but then Miss Cushman never 
the fatal ft of beauty. It is — to think of the 
beautiful Miss Rehan as the gaunt and wriukled gy y 
and yet it may be predicted that the performance will 
one of the greatest artistic successes of her career. In 
stature and voice she is admirably adapted to the part. 
The version which Mr. Daly has made of Mannering 
is entitled The Witch o Dee and it differs consid- 
erably from the familiar dramatization. One innovation 
is the prologue, in which Meg is shown as a young wo- 
man. is should be very effective dramatically, and it 
will have the further advantage of giving Miss a 
chance to prove the artificiality of her wrinkles in the 
later acts, to demonstrate that she is not forced by Father 
Time to give up Rosalind and to play the harridan. It 
appears that Mr. Daly has had this idea of a prologue in 
mind for a number of years. In fact he was to have writ. 
ten it for Charlotte Cushman’s farewell pertcenenen. and 
would have done so but for the breaking off of negotia- 
tions by which he was to have been Miss Cushman’s man- 
ager The revival at Daly's is to enlist all the principal 
members of the company, and introduced music 1s to be a 
feature of importance. : 


The recent wage occurrence at the Metropolitan Opera- 
House—the sudden death of M. Casielmary, almost in the 
presence of the audience—suggests a number of similar 
incidents in the history of the stage. One of the most 
startling of these death scenes occurred in 1817 in a the- 
atre at Leste - Jane Shore was the play. An actor named 
Cummins, who played the part of Dumont, bad just re- 
peated the benedictory words : 
Be witness for me, ye celestial hosts: 
pardon as my soul 


bege of Heaven to show thee, 
befall me at my Jatest hoor. 


As the last word left his lips he fell upon the stage and 
instantly expired. The curtain was rung down and the 
audience dismissed. Harley, the comedian, died while 
playing the réle of Bottom, immediately after uttering 
the line, ‘‘I feel an exposition of sweet sleep come over 
me.” John Palmer, an eminent actor of the ssorona b 
was another who died on the stage. He was playing in 
Liverpool, in The Strenger, when word was brought. bi 
of the death of his son, Though profoundly affected, he 
continued his performance. In the fourth act of the play 
occurs a scene in which Palmer’s lines referred to a fa- 
ther’s love for his children. While speaking these lines 
the actor was seen to be greatly agitated: The speech 
concludes with the words, *‘ There is another and a better 
world,” and when he had spoken this line Palmer fell 
lifeless. The audience thought he was acting and gave 
him a round of applause. A similar case was that of an 
actor Peterson, who, while performing at the Nor- 
wich Theatre, died after speaking these lines : 

Reason thus with life: 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep. 

It is well known that Moliére died during a perform- 
ance of his own comedy Le Malade-Imaginaire, in which 
the was sustaining the —s a. Edmund Kean’s 
death was nearly as tragic as his life. The last that 
he played was Othello. His son Charles was the Iago. 
After ng the line ‘‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone,” he 
Jeaned for support upon the younger actor, crying: ‘I am 
dying. Fe coe to them, Charles.” The curtain was rung 
down, the greatest of English tragedians never spoke 
upon the stage again. : 


A rather curious lawsuit was that brought by a Phila- 
delphia against Robert Taber and Julia Marlowe. 
When Miss we married Mr. Taber she added his 
namie to her own in the advertisements, ng in print 
as Julia Marlowe-Taber. Shortly after marriage the 
actress played in Philadelphia, was advertised by ber mar- 
ried name, and the audiences not of 


i declared that Mrs. Taber’s value as 
a “star” was not equal to that of Miss Marlowe ‘‘ as was.” 
A suit for resulted. The court decided that an 


artist’s value to her manager is not necessarily depreciated 
by matrimony and the use of her married name, and the 
im was nonsuited. Mrs. Taber, however, seems 
to differ from the opinion of the learned qodre, for since 
the legal episode has dropped the Taber from her 
name and is advertised as Julia Mariowe. Mr. and Mrs. 


Taber are’ two egy Bog rs of whom much may be 
hoped and expected. _ ve more than ordinary: t, 
and also possess the pluck to devote their efforts to drama 
of the better class, They even dare to play Shakespeare, 
& poet whose present po eg to be confined to 
the small towns (unless, indeed, Sir Henry Irving be spon- 
sor for the bard), An interesting novelty which the 


i 
é: 
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Charlie, the 
tic play which they brought out at Wallack’s. The 
an adaptation made by Mr. J. 1. C. Clark f 


= 


of the last Stuarts have been utilized in light opera 
recently, and another play with the title Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, which was to have been brought out by Mr 
Sothern, was announced ng Fh tags foaled 
Hine Menges Seariagion. atmosphere o pres- 
pps.’ ee eenwes: Sad soreenl of the scenes are 
of wer, The piece is also strong 





adays, a more than 
may, Spt 
and interesting enough to be taken into account. The 


hearing; but» 
ritieme none less remains intensely curious, 


outline of it is this: 


A certain savant has a wife. As this savant is so en- 
tirely absorbed in his various savanteries—if one may 
coin the expression—in his Buddbisme, his theosophisme.. 
his spiritisme, and all his other ismes, as occasionally to 
neglect this wife, whom he aes Shae it goes: 
without saying, as the scene at Bt. Jean de Luz, 
ina environment, the wife is Sarah Bern. 
hardt, that she develops a eo | for another man. This: 
man is Stondza, a Servian, and, though the two do not 
necessarily go together, an adventurer. At the moment 


the play opens, the wife, under, pretext of a journey 
with her friend the ww la, is actually about to 
join Stondza in his villa, to the night there, and to 


take the train the following day to meet Thecla. 


‘This project she carries out. Stondza accompanies the 
two women to the station, the husband letting him go all 
the more willingly that he himself is about to try a seance 
with a new medium, Dr. Davidson, a Scotchman. This 

comes off on the stage, with the assistance of the 
people left in the saloa—two pretty women and three or 
four men. The spirits come, when invoked, from the 
vasty deep, and spell out the word *‘Open.” ‘ Open 
what—the desk?” ‘‘No.” ‘‘The door?” ‘‘No.” “The 
window?” * Yes.” The window is opened, and-the sk 
is seen to be in a blaze of red light. The servants rus 
in and announce a railroad accident, a collision, with the 
train on fire. It is the train that Simonne, the wife, was 
to have taken, and the husband, D’Aubenas, followed by 
all his guests, rushes to the scene of the disaster. 


So much for the first act, and our first, and, I was almost 
going to write, let us hope our last, introduction to spirit- 
ualism on the stage. The scene is filled with extreme! 
clever polemics between the medium and a little Frenc 
doctor, who embodies the sceptical scientific attitude tow- 
rio adap nc Piet Bodh eye who will not even in- 
vestiga e su , for ing obliged to chan, 
his jou, and wha te one of the best diten of 
the play; but from a dramatic stand-point it leaves us cold. 


Habitual play-goers will easily foresee the development 
of the second act, which leaves spiritualism quite out of 
its horizon, and is a magnificent piece of drama, master- 
fully played by Sarah Bernhardt. The bodies of the 
Countess Thecla and the femme de chambre are discovered 
among the débris of the ruined train, with Simonne’s jewels, 
which, by one of those coincidences peculiar to dramas of 
the type of Sardou’s, had been given into the femme de 
donk’ charge, and of course every one supposes the 
wife dead. She gets the news of the accident the morning 
after in Stondzu’s villa, to read her own name in the news- 

per as among the missing. When her grief-stricken hus- 

comes, before the discovery of the jewels, with Cousin 
Valentin and two friends, to inquire if by chance Stondza 
cannot give him some hope that Simonne may have taken 
another train, the maesuenie wife is in hiding in the next 
room. How is she to leave there? How is she to reap- 
od to her friends? Better die to the world altogether. 

will take refuge in Servia with Stondza; her hus- 
band’s ~ grief shall never be troubled by the know- 
ledge of her unworthiness. ; 


But refuge in Servia with a penniless woman is some- 
thing that does not enter into Stondza’s philosophy. Si- 
monne is rich in her own right; she can deckae claim 
her dowry, which Stondza can enjoy if they are married. 


The revelation of his mercenary nature is crushing to 
Simonne, and never has Sarah ‘Decukards been Quer : a 


one - one down her cheeks, as she stands and draws the 


that is sung over the body of her friend, and to watch 
her husband as he fpllows it broken-hearted. 


‘In the last act Valentin the cousin has saved Simonne, 
and has promised to reconcile her with her . Here 


Sardou manceuvres the tual wires most cleverly. 
D’Aubenas has dy ag ; 


her anything were she only back in life, and she throws 
herself in his arms, 


This is the whole of 
in itself, I think, from the initiative it takes in : 
and, as it 8 
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Gage considers the 

greatest . He illustrated this pos- 

' gibility in a lecture by the case of Miss Frances 
- Willard, ‘‘who has the ion and respect of the 


veracious ee Is it possible that 
really advocates all these violent and upsetting changes? 


Two pews in the Madison Square Church, belonging to 
the estate of some person , Were advertised to be 
sold at auction last Tuesday. In this privilege of the 
posthumous sale of sittings consists one of the advan- 
tages which church mem! have over club members. 
In no modern club in this country is it possible to pur- 
chase more than a life interest. A member, or any one, 
may buy and hold the bonds of a club, but he cannot 
control a gps. in it except for so long as he personally 
occupies it; he cannot occupy it—no, no matter how 
many bonds he may own—except by the admissions com- 
mittee’s consent. How different it is with a church where 
pews, as a rule, are 
originally the property of pious persons who own them 
in con tion of money given to build the chureh; but 
when they are put up for sale, as happeus often, the high- 
est bidder takes them, and the new owner occupies them 
at his pleasure. If the congregation should blackball 
him, no doubt the sheriff would put him in enon. 
The pews are his, and so long as he maintains a churchman- 
like demeanor he has a right to sit under all the preach- 


cep é 
Mr. Croker from ey, dos the sale last poemenp: Honig bid- 
3 y of church on south side), while 
Mr. Purroy or the Messrs, Sheehan or Mr. Dana bought 
Pew No. 130: (wall pew on the south side). Of course it 
would have done no harm if that happened, but 
rather good, for the Tammany gentlemen would have 
pty the right to hear some strenuous preaching, and 
. arkhurst would have oe ee good ——. 
ut suppose an analogous system obtained in the clubs, 
and two vacancies occurred in the Knickerbocker Club, 
and were bought up in the interest of abstinence and 
Willard and John Lawrence Sulli- 
consternation would ensue! Obviously the 
pew-selling churches are hardier than the clubs, and can 
stand treatment. But, for all that, the sale of 
pews at auction to close a decedent's estate is a queer 
ractice, and one that is not likely to lap over very far 
to the millennium. 


Mr. Cuthbert Mills, in a letter to the Weex.y, has 
something to say about Mr. Julian Ralph’s suggestions (in 
the WEEKLY of January 28) as to the origin of certain 
words and expressions current iu speech in the tenement- 
house districts of New York. r. Ralph suggests 
derivation of ha. <EMarongeme, | policeman, from the cop- 

badges that policemen to wear, Mr. Mills re- 
nel this theory. s 


g 


) we ently used the word “cop” 
i that the thing canght would 
‘ee cop it,” for some misdeed. 
fanction of the 
of the 
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If any one—Mr. Moody, for example—thinks harsh 
thoughts of President Jordan of Stanford University for 
what he is reported to have said in aeropeien of revivals, 
he is advised, before he allows his displeasure to become 
fixed, to try to find out what Dr. Jordan really did say. 
The Daily Palo Alto avers that the San Francisco re- 

rters who undertook to report President Jordan's ad- 

ress at Oakland — it so that the report does great 
injustice to his opinions, 


The author of America and the Americans from a 
French Point of View (Scribner's), who may or ay not 
be a Frenchman, after sen oh mca. Sor more candid than 
complimentary about the helter-skelter way in which mat- 
ter seems to him to be shovelled into some of the Amer- 
ican newspapers, alludes, though not by name, to one 


morning newspaper in New York which is edited so that, , 


whatever one thinks of its tone, ‘‘ the logical mind is sat- 
isfied with its sense of proportion and its terse expressions 
and clear English.” Then he adds: 

The Americans have an filustrated weekly, called, I believe, Han- 
pre's Werxty, which is far anperior to anything of the kind in 
Europe, and their beantifally illustrated monthly maguzines have no 
rival, even, anywhere in the world, 

To much the same purport is the comment of a reader 
of the WEEKLY who writes from Géttingen, Germany, 
chiefly to complain of the excesses of some of the Ameri- 
can newspapers that he sees, and which seem to him to 
Fagen the impossible and accomplish the intolerable. 
He wishes that they would take example from such pa- 

rs as the London Times, in so far as to stick to their 
egitimate business and to turn their enterprise and freedom 
of opportunity to real account. Then he goes on to say: 


just te impression on us 
Americans over here. We are were peewee them than ever. Har- 


pee’s Week ty ie a great favorite with the students in Gétringen, who 
drop in in seoeen, Sete Hees, Sed wire anxiously whether 
the next number mores. They areal college grader, sid one 
hears a deal football, 3 , disenseed 
over: Sabamon” Tusk ae Matrerd and Wreoaks and Tele 
and here, and football gives them something to 


dep ovr who toe con ran Sain rorya wet 
te over, "ty as: was of . 
the same political opinion, . 


It appears that New York is to have a preacher of 
uncommon distinction and promise in the Rev. Samuel 
McComb, who has been called to the pastorate of the 
Rutgers Riverside Presbyterian Church, at Seventy-third 
Street and the Riverside Boulevard, and enters upon his 
duties in September. He is a Scotch-Irishman, thirty- 
three years old, born in Londonderry, and a graduate with 
the highest honors of Magee College in that city. After 
a year in the Assembly College at Belfast, where he took 
high rank, he received the degree of B.D. from the theo- 
logical faculty of Ireland, and in 1888 was licensed to 
— by the Presbytery of Londonderry. After a year 
n study at Leipsic, he remained three years in charge of 
a church at Reading, England, during which period he 
took a B.A. degree at Oxford, with honors in theolog 
and philosophy, and read a prize essay before the uni- 
versity. After preaching for a year at Armagh, Ireland, 
he was called to Premier Church of Belfast, at Elmwood, 
where his labors, continuing until last December, are said 
to have been superlatively successful. Peet wreointed 
to deliver a course of lectures at M College on the 
Philosophy of Religion, he determi to take a course 
of study at Berlin, and to that end resigned his charge 
i fast. His call to New York is the result of a visit 

he made to this country before going to Germany, 
in the course of which he preached so much to the satis- 
faction of a parson-hunting committee of the Rutgers 
Church, that they recomme him warmly to their con- 
gregation, and an offer was made to him which be accepted. 


It seems to be beens 
how far a contem me Set Aang is to be known by 
the office bui 






) Does the fact of his having 
an office in the byterian Building afford ground for 
any inference whatever as to his beliefs or lean- 
ee. of the of his standards? Would 

1 1 be as a tenant of the Tract 
Society Building if he paid his rent in advance and agreed 


not to aul in his ? Does tenancy of quar- 
pivation of the Horiparen MI to 1 on tho whole, lucky 
8 it, on the w e 

. Outlook that. its edk. 


It was questioned, only half seriously, in a recent para- 
WEEKLY, whether the illiteracy which Con- 
sane Boone to make a ground for the exclusion of 


She lately wrote to Olney about the 
to exclude immi who cannot read, and declared 
that the Italians it would shut out are the best 


and most laborious Italians who come here, while those 
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disonsed ork dee jotralan, ba ‘tobaeco, and the 


ta thowe orrapted by the trumpery saveation of senoab 

sno Calla as vel ta TERAy tatet of ae Hae; 286 when 
speaks sei gee reasona’ surm 

that she speaks with full know of her subject. 

There are other immigran 


The wish to establish at Harvard a memorial of the late 
Professor Child is to be realized. Nearly Y 
subscribed toward a fund for a memorial, 
ek to English literature for the use of students in the 
English courses, Many valuable books have also been 
given, The fund is to be turned over to the corporation 
and the interest expended for the memorial library. 


Whén Dr, Nansen was in London in November, 1892, 
he made a speech at the Savage Club, in which he said he 
would probably be gone five years. At its close, ut the 
suggestion of Mr. Douglas Sladen, who was in the chair, 
he was asked to write his name and the date on the wali 
behind the chairman’s seat, which he did, and the signa- 
ture was varnished and covered with glass. On his recent 
visit to London he was entertained again at the same club, 
with Mr. J. Scott Keltie in the chair. After dinner, the 
glass being removed from his former signature, at the 
chairman's request he took a pencil and just above his 
earlier signature wrote his name, “ Fridtjof Nansen, Feb- 
ruary 6, 97,” and drew a rough map of the rorth polur 
region, marking upon it the highest point he reached, 
86° N., and the date on which he arrived there, April 8, 
1895. A picture of the scene is given on another page of 
this week’s WEEXLY. 


Of Dr. Nansen's wife, whose portrait is given in this 
number of the WEEKLY, not much information has found 
its way into print, She seems to have a very imperfectly 
developed taste for publicity, but what is known of her is 
interesting, and indicates that she is an uncommon woman, 
both in talent and character. It is recorded by Dr. Nan- 
sen’s biographers, Brogger and Rolfsen, that his first meet- 
ing with his future wife was in the woods about Frogner 
Seator, where, one day, observing the soles of two feet stick - 
ing up out of the snow, he approached them, with natural 
curiosity, in time to see the head of Eva Sars emerge from 
a snow-bank. Dr. Nansen was married in 1889, afier his 
return from his successful expedition across Greenland. 
When he started in the Fram in 1898, his wife, left at 
home at Lysaker, near Christiania, with one child, turned 
for occupation to the development and use of her gifts «us 
a singer, and with notable success. ae Oscar of Sweden 
is one of her admirers, and especially iikes her singing, 
which he has often heard, and since she has been in Eng- © 
land the compliment has been paid her of asking ber to sing 
before the Queen. She is astanch backer of her adventu- 
rous husband, whose departure on his perilous errand coet 
her anxieties and misgivings as to which she said Tittle at the 
time. Since her husband's return she has sometimes spoken 
in conversation of her fears, and has said that careful com- 
ae of Dr. Nansen’s diary with her record or remem- 

rance of her own sensations bears ber out in the belief 
that the times when she was the most concerned about 
him were the seasons of his greatest peril. ‘That implies 
a telepathic communication born of intense sympathy and 
solicitude, the possibility of which science seems no long- 
er disposed to deny. Mrs. Nansen’s father was Professor 
Sars, a well-known zoologist. Zoology, it will be remem- 
bered, is a branch of science of which Dr. Nansen has 
made a special study. 


Agitation wakes people up, and if it continues long 
enough, it is apt to wake up some people who are able to 
give notable evidence of having been roused. The slavery 
agitation did that. Stirring times are not good for busi- 
ness, but they do develop men, Kansas has been agitated 
with great thoroughness for the last four or five years, 
and most of the Kansans are awake. It accords with rea- 
sonable expectation that among them there should be some 
men who were worth rousing, and were stirred up to good 

urpose. Some excellent newspaper-writing came out of 

ansas during the last campaign, and was copied greed 
ily into the Eastern papers as being so vigorous, so sensi- 
ble, and so humorously entertaining as to excite hopes that 
the leaven of discernment which of course has always ex- 
isted in Kansas was developing strength énough to raise 
the whole pan of Populist dough. Some of the most 
approved of these deliverances came from the Emporia 

azette, the editor of which, Mr. William.A. White, suf- 
vived the campaign, and made an address about three 
weeks before the Ohio Republican League at. Zanes- 
ville. Mr. White's talk, as peaeres by a Cieveland paper, 
is of the same quality as his editorial writings. His speech, 
which is not jess edifying than amusing, included an ex- 
planation of the predicament of Kaneus, a refutation of 
prevailing errors as to the av sanity of her people, 
and a statement of the grou on which hopes of 
her operas eepneee may be based. Mr. White says 
that only been a very little more Populistic 
than most of the other Western States, but that for six or 
seven years it has been under a spell of Seman. Ai 
the last election it came within a few thousand votes of 
breaking the spell, and Mr. White thinks that to have 
made such a record after « seven years’ course of hysteria 
was a thing to be respectfully admired. As to the Pop- 


ulists, he says, “ og, ona beat us egain for money, 
marbles, or k.” he eays, was the first Populist. 


“ When he saw that his brother’s gift was acceptable to_God, and 
that his own gift was not gy ong Cain did what every Kansas Pop- 
utist would do, what let would do, and what every 
Nebraska would ify in rhetoric. Inetead of get- 
ging ont and iy ne aed a better Cain got a clad and went 
after his more and successful just what the Popniist 
to-day is doing. from the tree that grew the clab of Cain 
has come every plank in the platform.” 


It is possible that Mr. White has a little too pronounced 

a literary sense to make a superiatively successful politi- 
cian, but he certainly seems admirably qualified to be a 
useful Kansas editor ‘‘ at the present time.” 
E. 8. Martin. 
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BY MARY E. WILKINS, 





JEROME—A POOR MAN.* 


AUTHOR oF ‘‘ PEMBROKE,” ‘‘ JANE FIELD,” ‘‘ MADELON,” BTC, 


; CHAPTER XII. 
OW the warfare of life had fairly begun for Eitie 
a 


Jerome . Up to this time, although 
sorry plight enough on te as material needs went 


t and take to the gait of labor. Very,seldom he 
could have ‘one of his old treasure-hunts in swamps and 
woods, unless, indeed; he could make a r 
and a gain of it, Jerome found that sassafras, and 

and various other aromatic roots and herbs of 
the wilds about his house had their money value. There 
was an apot in the boring village of Dale who 
= ford oe a See as of rates, it 
3 R penny or so for a w measure, or & 
sheskat Toieen ‘4 penny counted. Poor Jerome 
did not care so m bout his woodland sorties after 
they were made a matter of and shillings, sorely as 
he ed and much as he for the pence and shil- 
lings, sense was upon him,a shamed and helpless one, 





* Began in Hauree’s Wenaty No, 2089. 





‘through the old plongh 


abate 
hole 


Intustratep sy A. I. Keizer. 


‘*I'd like to know what you mean,” said his mother, 
bar gs 

**T mean I’m goin’ to west some things myself,” said 
Jerome, and pattered up to his chamber to stow away his 
treasures, with his mother’s shrill tirade about useless truck 
following him. Ann was a good task mistress; there 
were, indeed, great powers of administration in the keen, 
alert mind in that little frail body. Given a poor house 
encumbered &@ mort a few acres of stony land, 
and two children, the elder only fourtcen, she worked 
miracles almost. Jerome had shOwn uncommon, almost 
improbable, ability in his difficulties when Abel had dis- 
appeared and ‘her strength had failed her, but afterward 
her little nervous feminine clutch on the petty details 
went far toward saving the ship. 

Had it not been for his mother, Jerome could not have 
carried out his own plans. Work as manfully as he might, 
he could not have paid Squire Merritt his first instal- 
ment of interest money, which was promptly done. 

It was due the first of November, and, a day or two be- 
fore, Squire Merritt, bape ai across lots, over the fields, 

ges and corn stubble, with some 
plump partridges in his bag and his gun over shoulder, 
made it in his way to stop at the Edwards house and tell 
Ann that she must not concern. herself if the interest 
money were not ready at the minute it was due. 

But'Ann laid down her work—she was binding shoes— 
straightened herself as if her rocking-chair were a throne 
and she an em 
table look of 
immediately concei 
Squire, with his loud sweet voice and his loud frank 
laugh and pleasant blue eyes, concealed beneath a smooth 
exterior, depths of guile. - She exchanged, as it were, nods 
of bitter confidence with herself to the effect that Squire 
Merritt was trying to make her put off paying the interest 

: ing to ‘be very’ kind and obliging, 
might the sooner get his clutches on the 


and looked: at him with an inscru- 


w ; ty. 
“. AM the ‘of this poor little feminine Ishmael 
to her bitter fancy to be darkened with hands 
‘against her, and she sat on a constant watch-tower of 


“ “Elmira,” said she, “ bring me that stockin’.” 

- Elmira, who also was ng shoes, sitting on a stool 
before the scanty fire, rose quickly at her mother’s 
command, went into the bedroom, and emerged with 


- a white yarn stocking hanging heavily from her 
and. 

‘*Empty it on the table and show Squire Merritt,” 
ordered her mother, in a tone as if she commanded the 
resources of the royal treasury to be displayed. 

Elmira obeyed.* She inverted the stocking. and from 
it jingled a shower of coin into a pitiful little heap on the 
tabie. 


“There!” said Ann, pointing at it with a little bony 
finger. The smallest coins of the reglm went to make up 
the little pile, and the Lord only knew how she aud her 
children had grubbed them together, Every penny there 
represented more than the sweat of the brow: the sweat 
of the heart. 

Squire Eben Merritt, with some dim perception of 
the true magnitude and meaning of that fittle hoard, 
gained ‘partly throngh Ann’s manner, partly emeage his 
own = of sympathy, fairly started as he looked at 
it and her. 

*There’s twenty-one dollars, all but two shillin’s, 
there,” said Ann, with hard triumph. ‘The two shillin’s 
Jerome is goin’ to bave to-night. _He’s been splitiin’ of 
kindlin’-wood after school, for your sister, this week, and 
she’s goin’ to pay him the same as she did for weedin’. 
You can take this now, if you want to, or wait and have 


it ; . 

‘ "7 wait; thank you,” replied Eben Merritt. For the 

momegt he felt actually dismayed and ashamed at the 

sight of his ready interest money. It was almost like 

having a good deed thrust back in his ‘face and made of 

no account. ‘He had scarcely expected any payment, 
none so full and prompt as this. 

**T thought I'd let you see you hadn’t any cause to feel 
afraid you wouldn’ it,” said Ann, with dignity. 
‘* Elmira, you can put the money back in the stockin’ now, 
and put the stockin’ back under the feather bed.” 

Bee on Merritt felt like a t schoolboy before this 
8 majestic-woman. ‘'I did not feél afraid, Mrs. Ed- 
wards,” he said, awkwardly. 

“*T didn’t know but you might,” said she, scornfully ; 
‘“ people didn’t seem to think we could do anything.” 

bah. lI wonder at is,” said the oa tallying ¢ little, 
‘*how you managed to 80 m money together.” 

s De: want to rh ? Weill, ri tell you. We've 
bound s, Elmira an’ me, for one thing.” We've took 
all they would eve us. That wa’n’t many, for the ong: 
ular customers to come first, and I didn’t do any iu 
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Abel’s lifetime—that 
® while before that. 


close, and he come home with some. 
bound, and Jerome closed, and we took our pay in gro- 
ceries. The shoes have fed us, with what we 
the garden. Then Eimira and me have br mats 
and pieced quilts and sewed three rag carpets, and El- 
icked huckloberiien and blackberries in season, 

to.your wife and Miss Camilla and the doctor's 
wife; and Lawyer Means bought lots of her, and the wo- 
man that keeps Louse for John Jennings bought a lot. El- 
mira picked bayberries, too, and sold ‘em to the shoe- 
maker for tallow; she sold a lot in Dale. Elmira did a 
good deal of the weeding in your sister’s garden, sd's to 
leave Jerome's time clear. Then once when the doctor's 
wife had company she went over to help wash dishes, 
and she give her three an’ sixpence for that. Elmira 
said she give it dreadful kind of private, and looked 
round to be sure the doctor wa’n't within gunshot. She 
give her a red merino dress of hers, too, but she kept her 
till after nightfall, and smuggled ber out of the back «door, 
with it all up under her arm, lest the doctor should 
see. - They say she’s got dresses she won’t never put on 
her back n—silks an’ satins an’ woollens—becanse she’s 
outgrown ‘em, an’ they’re all hangin’ up in closets gettin’ 
mothy, an’ the doctor won’t let her give ’em away. But 
this dress she give Elmira wa’n’t give away, for I sent 
her back next day to «to some extra work to pay for it. 
I ain’t beholden to nobody. ~Elmira swept dusted 
the settin’-room aad the spare chamber, and washed the 
breakfast an’ dinner dishes, and I guess she paid for that 
old dress ample. It had been laid up with camphor iu a 
cedar chest, but it had some moth-holes in it. It wa’n’t 
worth such a great t, after all. 

** Jerome he’s worked smart, if I have had to drive 

him to it sometimes. He's wed and du 


day he went off an’ got a 
pears a an’ hard , an’ carried it over to Dale, 
an’ it for a shilling. 


‘Elmira has-done some spinnin’, too; I can’t spin 
much, but she’s done well enough. Your wife wants 
some linen pillow-shifts. Elmira can do the weavin’, I 
guess, an’ we can make ‘em up together. I’ve got a job 
to make some fine shirts for you, too. Your»wife come 
over to see about it this week. I dun’no’ but she was get- 
tin’ kind of afraid you wouldn’t git your interest money 
no other way; but she needn’t have been exercised about 
it, if she was. We got this interest withont your 
shirts, an’ I guess we ¢an the next. It’s been barder work 
than many folks in this town know anything about, but 

done it.” Ann tossed her head with indescribable 
pride and bitterness. There was scorn of fate itself in 
the toss of that jittle head. with its black lace cap and 


Squire Eben, however; fully appreciating that, and tak- 
ing the pictures of pitiful feminine and childish toi] which 


upon him then and there to 
take none of that hoard. 

,” said he, fairly color- 
and smiling uneasily, ‘‘I don’t 
the 


look of one who is stung, 
Elmira gave a little gasp of delight. 


“ Keep still,” ordered her mother. “I dun’no’ what you 
meas,” she said to Squire Merritt. 
Tightened ; 


ant this Suntion. Theke al Lael Kew & 
w money, ve t 
the next half.” i . 
Squire Even Merritt a feeling as if ree 
«Gor owed en sh ymabong 18 and beaked, 
pounced upon him. He fairly shrank 
of indignation ; it pro- 


“* Keep it till next balf ?” Ann. Ras dear 
? it till next half for, I'd 


: 


*F 


. 





accumulate, but that poor 
. He gave up all attempts to u is woman's mys- 
terious in and took the true masculine method of 
departure from an uncomfortable subject at right angles, 
with no further ado. t 

He opened his game-bag and held up a brace. of fat 
partrid “ Weil,” he said, laughing, ‘‘ 1 want you to 
see what gh a , Mrs. Edwards. I’ve 

eight ellows ay. 

But ion could ee a a ee “ <_< 2 
She gave a half-indifferent, -scornfu 
oral . “ dun’no’ much about shootin,” said she, 
shortly. Ann had always been, in her own family, a pas- 
sionate woman, but among outsiders she had borne herself 
with dignified politeness and formal gentility, clothing, as 
it were, her intensity of spirit with ean A garb. Now, 
since her terrible trouble had come upon her, this garb 
had often slipped aside, and revealed with the indecency 
of affliction struggling vaked —_ of the woman to 
these from whom sae bad so carefully hidden it. 

Once Ann would not have believed she would have so 
borne herself toward Squire Merritt. The Squire laid 
the partridges on the table. “I am going to leave these 
for your supper, Mrs. Edwards,” he said, easily; but he 
quaked a little, for this woman seemed to repel gifts like 
blows. : 

‘Thank ye,” said Ann, dryly, ‘but I guess you’d better 
take em iia to your wife. Tve got a good deal cooked 


up. a 

Elmira made a little expressive sound; she could not 
help it. She gave one horrified, wondering look at her 
mother. Not a morsel af cooked food was there on the 
bare pantry shelves. By-and-by a little Indian meal and 
water would be boiled for supper. There were some 
vegetables in the cellar, otherwise no food in the house. 
Ann lied. 

Squire Eben Merritt then displayed what would have 
been tact in a keenly calculating and analytic naturc. 
“Oh, throw them out for the dogs, if you don’t want 
them, Mrs. Edwards,” he returned, gayly. ‘‘I’ve got more 
than my wife can use here. We are getting rather tired 
of partridges. we have had so many. I stopped at Law- 
yer Means’s on my way here and left a pair for him.” 

A sudden change came over Ann’s face. She beamed 
with a return of fine company manners. She even 
smiled. “Thank ye,” said she; ‘‘ then I will take them, 
if you are sure you ain’t robbing yourself.” 

** Not at all,” said the Squire, *‘ not at all, Mrs. Edwards. 
You'd better baste them well when you cook them.” 
Then he took his leave, with many exchanges of courtesies, 
and went his way, wondering what had worked this 
change; fora — benevolent soul can seldom gauge its 
own wisdom of d peg & 

Squire Eben did not dream that his gift to one who 
was not needy had enabled him to give to one who was 
by establishing a sort of equality among the recipients, 
which had overcome her proud scruples. On the way 
home he met Jerome, scudding along in the early dusk, 
having finished his task early. ‘‘ Hu home, boy,” he 
called out, in that great kind voice which Jerome so loved— 
‘*hurry home; you've got pomenane even for ee i 
and he gave the boy, ducking low before him with the 
love and gratitude which had overcome largely the fierce 
and callous in his young heart, a hearty slap on the 
shoulder as he went past. 


CHAPTER XIil. 


THERE was a good district school in the village, and 
Jerome, before his father’s disap , had attended it 
all the year round; now he went only in winter. Jerome 
rose at four o’clock in the dark winter mornings, and went 
to bed at ten, getiing six hours’ sleep. It was fortunate 
that he was a hardy boy, with a wirily pliant frame, 
adapting itself, with no lesions, to extremes of temperature 
and toil, even to extremes of mental states. In spite of 
all his hardships, in spite of scanty food, Jerome thrived; 
he grew; he began to fill out better bis father's clothes, to 
which he had succeeded. The first time Jerome wore his 
poor father’s best coat to school—Ann had set in the but- 
tons so it folded about him in ludicrous fashion, bringin 
the sleeves forward and his arms apparently into the - 
dle of his chest—one of the big boys and two big girls at 
his side laughed at him, the boy with open jeers, the girls 
with covert giggles behind their hands. They were stand- 
ing in front o school-house at the top of the long hill 
when Jerome was ascending it with Elmira. It was late 
and cold, and only these three scholars were outside. The 
girls, who were pretty and coquettish, had detained this 
great boy, who was a man grown. 

Jerome went up the long hill under this fire of covert 
ridicule. Elmira, behind him, began to cry, holding up 
one little shawled arm like a wing before her face. 
Jerome never lowered his proud head; his unwinking 
black eyes stared straight ahead at the three; his face was 
deadly white; bis hands twitched at his sides. 

The great boy was ‘Lisha Robinson; the girls were the 
pretty twin daughters of a farmer living three miles away; 
he had just brought them to school on his ox-sled. Their 
two sweet rosy: faces, full of pitiless childish merriment 
for him, and half-unconscious maiden wiles toward the 
young man at their side, toward whom they leant invol- 
untarily as they tittered, aroused Jerome toa worse frenzy 


All the three started back a little as he drew near; there 
was something in his unwinking eyes which was intimi- 
dating. However, 'Lisha had bis courage to manifest before 
these girls. 

Mack is 


"long, ’Lisha,” cried Abigail, sputtering with gig- 
gies, ane giving the Rimage grein a with bes 
"Lisha, thus encouraged, essayed further wit. ‘‘Say, 


Jerome, A ger you can fill ont that coat of yours any 
uicker if OS oe inner? Here’s a half a pie 


can spare. you don’t have much to eat down 
mw a at ‘cept chicken-fodder, and that ain’t very 


screamed and 
swung t in a panic, but Jerome launched him- 


self upon his averted shoulder. The back 
with terrified eB Any agua to 


}came up. All at once through the glow of his 
FE ape finshea that spiritual lightning evident when 
is toaction. The ( fled. 


eyes from the 


uire ergs did not know. . 







r 
and the came rushing 
wailed aud sobbed in the 


y 
*Lisha’s nose was bleeding; ho breathed hard; his eyes 


virtue having, like the moon, only its saply 
blue-eyed and 
spectacled, hooked up primly in chaste drab woollen and. 
capped with white muslin, though scarcely thirty, she 
stood among her flock and eyed the fierce combatants 
with utter lack of command of the situation. She was a 
country minister's daughter, and had never taught until 
her father’s death. This was her first school, and to its 
turbulent element” she brought only the precisely limited 
lore of a young woman’s seminary of that day and the 
—* of early piety. 
ing at the pea = dom boys, she thought vaguely of 
that hymn of Isaac Waits’s which treats of barking and 
biting —s and the desirability of amity and concord be- 
tween children, as if it could in some way be applied to 
heal the breach. She called n fruitlessly in cor thin 
treble, which had been raised in public — neighbor- 
Fr pectic ‘**Jerome! Jerome Edwards |” 

‘“Will you say it again?” demanded Jerome of his 
prostrate adversary, with a sharp prod of a knee. 

After a moment of astonished staring there was a burst 
of mirth among the pupils, especially the older boys. 
’Lisha was not a special favorite among them—he was too 
good-looking, had too much money to spend, and was too 
much favored by the girls. In spite of the teacher’s half- 
pleading commands, they made. a rush and formed a ring 
around the fighters. 

“‘Go it, J’rome,” they shouted. ‘‘Give it to him! 
You’re a fighter, you be. Look at J’rome Edwards lick- 
in’ a feller twice his size. Hi! Go it J’rome!” 

‘‘Boys!” called the teacher. ‘‘ Boys !” 

Some of the smaller girls began to cry and clung to her 
skirts; the elder girls watched with dilated eyes, or 
Jaughed with rustic hardihood for such sights.. Elmira 
still waited on the outskirts. Jerome paid no attention 
to the teacher or the shouting boys. ‘*‘ Will you say it 
again ?” he kept demanding of ’Lisha, until finally he got 
a sulky response. 

“No, I won’t. Now lemme up, will ye?” 

‘Say you're sorry.” 

“T’m sorry. Lemme up!” 

Jerome, without appcaring to move, collected himself - 
for a spring. Suddenly he was off ’Lisha and far to one 
—— one complete bound of his whole body, like 
a ca’ 

*Lisha got up stiffly, muttering under his breath, and 
went round to the well to wash off the blood. He did 
not attempt to renew the combat, as the other boys had 
hoped he might. He preferred to undergo the ignominy 
of being worsted in fight by a little boy rather than take 
the risk of — nced upon again with such preter- 
natural fury. en he entered school, having washed 
his face, he was quite ‘pale, and walked with shaking 
knees. Rather physical than moral courage had 'Lisha 
Robinson, and it was his moral courage, after all, which 
had been tested, as it is in all such unequal combats. 

As for Jerome, he had to stand in the middle of the 
floor, a spectacle unto the school, folded in his, father’s 
coat, which had, alas! two buttons torn off, and a three- 
cornered rag rent from one tail, which fluttered comically 
in the draught from the door; but nobody dared laugh. 
There was infinite respect if not ape for Jerome 
in the school thatday. Some of the ig — scowled, and 
one girl said out loud, ‘It’s a shame!” when the teacher 
ordered him to stand in the floor. Had he rebelled, 
the teacher would have had no support, but Jerome took 
his place in the spot indicated, with a grave and scornful 
patience. The greatness of his triumph made him mag- 
nanimous, It was clearly evident to his mind that ’Lisha 
Robinson and not he should stand in the floor, and that 
he gained a glory of martyrdom in addition to the other. 

erome had never felt so proud in his life as when he 
stood there, in his father’s old coat, having established 
his right to wear it without remark by beating the big- 
gest boy in school. He stood erect, equally on his 
two feet, looking straight ahead with a grave unsmiling 
air. He looked sapactally at no one, except once at his 
sister Elmira. She had just raised her head from the 
curve of her arm, in which she had been weeping, and 
her tear-stained eyes met her brother’s. He looked stead- 
ily at her, frowning significantly. Elmira knew what it 
meant. She began to study her geography, and did not 


again. 
At recess the teacher went up to Jerome, and spoke to 
him almost timidly, ‘I am very sorry about this, Je- 
rome,” she said. “I am sorry you fought, and sorry I 


way. 

Pha: —# =o ve’ a good non og 8 
"Pde . "You to ed ga 
ML eM emf bre 

; conf her a little, 
the more so that she had an uneasy conviction that she 
had the lesser offender. tea 
little figure in the torn coat, 


& 


treated usually a giver like a thief, took 
the lemon-drop, thanked ber stood sucking it the 
(Continued on page 231.) i 























BY 


ntry is saying good-by to Mr. Cleveland as 
a public servant with deep regret. His career in 
national politics has not been long, but it stands 
out as one of the most impressive in our history. 
Many of the men who are wyhies in his second admin 
tration were distinguished in public life when he emerged 
from the oralty of Buffalo to become Governor. of 
New York. He had been an excellent Mayor, and he was 
an admirable Governor; but in 1884, when he was elected 
President, he was untried in the larger field of Federal pol- 
itics,and many of the leaders of his party first saw him when 
they went to Albany to consult with him concerning his 


HE cou 
bl 


- first cabinet appointments. He had been made the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President in 1884 by shrewd — 


cians, who had come to understand, through the ex nt 
iu New York, the value of character in appealing to the 
voters, and who believed, therefore, that the country would 
rather trust one who had made Mr. Cleveland’s record as 
Governor of New York than the man who had made Mr. 
Blaine’s record as Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. ‘The ic a failed to attain its ideals, 
and was in perilous condi Among its leaders there 
were men who have since guided it to destruction. It 
came into power in the popular branch of Congress in 
1874, and its first promise was that the burden of tariff 
taxation should be lightened. In the struggle for the 
Speakership Mr. Kerr triumphed over the protectionists 
led by Mr. Randall, and Mr. Morrison was made chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee; but ten years later, 
in 1884, Mr. Randall had still a sufficient following to pre- 
vent Mr. Morrison, again chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, from passing his bill, although the Democratic 
majority had chosen Mr. Carlisle to be Speaker by an enor- 
mous majority over the continuing marplot from Penn- 
sylvania. But while Mr. Randall's influence was weaken- 
ing, and while the House was gaining in intelligence, the 
Senate was losing, until at length the body that was cre- 
ated to be a check on the popular branch of the legislature 
hecame the more ignorant and corrupt. It was in the 
Senate that the } of the Democratic organization 
were to be found after that organization had become des- 
picable, and after the party was captured by the dema- 

ogues, the tools of ectionism, and the advocates of 

ree silver. The evil influences that were to make Mr. 
Bryan the Democratic candidate, and communism and 
repudiation the Democratic watchwords, were operative 
i en Mr. Cleveland was first inaugurated as dent. 


The new President soon showed that he had a genius 
for public affairs. He was an —o toiler, and he 
had an almost unerring instinct for the right side of a 
public question. The one subject on which he had taken 
a positive stand before his inauguration was the silver 
question. During the hye yg nim tages inauguration 
he wrote a letter.to Mr. A. J. Warner, who was the titular 
head of the free-silver cause. In that letter he stated his 
position frankly and fully. He made no attempt to con- 
ciliate the Democratic Co en who were advocating 
the free coinage of silver. He did not pretend to a desire 
to do anything for silver. He was opposed to free coinage, 
and he said so with the directness that has always charac- 
terized his utterances. There was a vigorous protest on 
the part of Mr. Bland and other silver leaders in Congress, 
and when Mr. Cleveland ‘went to pedeygacs yoo the silver 
Democrats had already felt his metal, were inclined 
to make an effort to bring him to terms. But the Presi- 
dent made the silver question the most important feature 
of his first message to Congress, and after showing the 
evils of a depreciated currency, and the hopelessness of 
the attempt to secure international bimetallism, he recom- 
mended the suspension of purchases of silver then made 
under the act of 1878. There was nothing for him to do 
but to be logical. It has always beén impossible for him 
to be anything but logical, granting the soundness of his 
premises. He was President of the whole country. The 
government, as he had said in his inaugural address, was 
the ple’s, and his oath of office bound him to adminis- 
ter it for the benefit of all the people without regard to 
party. He believed that the free coinage of silver would 
depreciate the currency; that silver purchases and threats 
of silver legislation were impairing the country’s credit; 
that international bimetallism was an idle dream. Believ- 
ing this, nothing could turn him from using all his influ- 
ence and all the power of his office to bring the currency 
to nd basis. He would have rejoiced if his pony. 


had then or since been found a leader in the party 
capable of seizing upon the opportunity that Mr. Cleve- 


i 
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land hes made, the machine of which Gorman was the 
head might have been destroyed, and a party might have 
been established that would to-day not only embody and 
represent the shining virtues and the sound political prin- 
ciples for whose possession and practice Mr. Cleveland will 
always be a conspicuous figure in American history, but 
that might be in control as well. As the first term went 
on, the President demonstrated more and more that the 
public interests were his sole concern. Gradually he came 
to be the incarnation of the constitutional idea of the Exe- 
cutive. The man who had gone to. Washington little 
known became a colossal figure. He dominated the poli- 
tics of the country. The people trusted him, as he trusted 
them; for there has never been an hour so dark to him that 
he has not continued to believe, with a confidence that is 
fatalistic, that in the end the people would show them- 
selves to be on his side, to the utter confusion of his op- 
ponents. He kept on his course, unmindful of the wrath 
that he aroused, and the misunderstandings and the in- 
justice which he sometimes encountered from men whose 
pur he knew to be good and whose friendship he de- 
sired. The sharp assaults of whilom friends were his bit- 
terest experiences; for, like many strong men, he is ex- 
tremely sensitive. It has often seemed to him as though 

alone, and he has often wondered why some 
whose political ideals were also his own could not under- 
stand the impossibility of moving more rapidly. But he 
kept on vetoing fraudulent pension bills, and he gained a 
large knowledge of the iniquities of the then existing 


ff law, and of the dangers that beset the country by 


reason of the surplus, until, in deflance of the advice of 
the politicians, who predicted that he was inviting defeat 
for himself and his party, and thinking only and -passion- 
ately of the public service that it was his duty to render, 
he sent to Congress his message of 1887, which, contrar 
to precedent, and because the subject was ‘‘ paramount,” 
was confined to the tariff question. 


THE TARIFF MESSAGE. 


The political defeat that was predicted followed; but 
notwithstanding this, the message intrenched its author 
more strongly in the public confidence, made him the in- 
evitable candidate of the Democratic party in 1888 and 
in 1892, and President for a second term. The m 
marked the beginning of the end of protectionism in th 
country, and resulted in the inauguration of a political 
movement upon which rests the hope of the country in 
the struggle against socialism, upon which we have now 
fairly entered. The writing of this tariff message was 
Mr. Cleveland’s first great service to the country. The 
message not only presented the economic and commercial 
issue, but it presented clearly, to educated and intelligent 
minds, the evils of paternalism, and forced a breach in the 
Democratic party between those who are for bettering 
the instructions of the Republicans and those who be- 
lieve that the safety of the republic lies in a return to 
the simpler forms under which an individual, uvrestrained 
and unaided by the government, may pursue his own 
way through life, so long as he does not interfere with 
the rights of his neighbor nor offend inst the laws of 
the community. Mr. Cleveland was defeated; it was not, 
however, because the country was weary of him, but be- 
cause some good men made the mistake of opposing him 
for the reason that he had not wholly adopted their views, 
while some bad men, who retai their control of the 
Democratic party organization, were treacherous to him 
for the reason that he had disappointed them in the dis- 
tribution of spoils. The time came when the good men 
learned their mistake, and when, after the ge of. the 
McKinley act, the people of the count ad an oppor- 
tunity to express their-sentiments on legislation. 


THE SECOND TERM. 


When he took up the Presidency in 1893 the disruption 
of the Democratic party wasimminent. A large majority 
of the Democratic Senators were for free silver, but Mr. 
Cleveland’s opinions had not changed. In utter and, as 
every one must admit,in brave disregard of this free-silver 
sentiment, he wrote a letter to Mr. E. Ellery Anderson in 
February, 1891, which concluded with these words: 


capacity for the assimilation of 
and even if we have de- 


currency, 
short of —— us ee, disaster if, in the present situation, we 
a 


This was the answer to the demand for free coinage 
made by the man who, in the following year, in spite of 
his letter and contrary to the ictions of those who 
supposed that it would destro hope of his nomination, 
became the Democratic ate for the third time. When 
he went to Washin to resume the Presidency the Trea- 
sury was already crippled. The surplus had begun to dis- 
cree When Mr. Harrison entered office at the end of 

r. Cleveland's first term the cash in the Treasury amount- 
ed to 843,675, and of this $196,245,980 was gold. 


- When Mr. Cleveland returned, after Mr. Harrison’s four 


ears, the cash in the Treasury had been reduced to 
146,812,418, and the gold to $108,284,219. Mr. Foster, 
. Harrison’s of the ury, had made prepa- 
rations for borrowing gold. The plates for printing the 
bonds had been made ready. Propositions, which were 


delay, 


afterwards withdrawn by Mr. Harrison himself, had been 
cuggened Lf to New: York bankers. Be- 
sides, the $100,000, 000 reserve had already been in- 
trenched upon, for of 108,000,000 which Mr, Foster 
turned over to Mr. Carlisle, the mew Secretary of the 
Treasury, $8,250,000 had been obtained, in exchange for 
United States notes, from some New York bankers. Mr. 
Cleveland was at once face to face with a perplexing and 
dangerous financial situation. In consequence of the fear 
felt by the whole commercial world that the follies of Con- 
gress would force the United States to a silver basis, a 
panic had come. The Treasury was losing its surplus 
owing *o extravagant appropriat and to reduced reve- 
nues due to an almost universal falling off in commercial 
transactions, The gold reserve was assuijed, and it was 
believed by bankers and politicians that if this reserve 
fell below $100,000,000 there would be another panic: 

Mr. Cleveland set himself to the task of maintaining the 
credit of the country with the determination which has 
characterized ali his official conduct. 

The President’s first effort to check the outflow of gold, 
and to restore confidence in the future of our currency 
system, was by securing the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman law. On the 80th of June he 
issued a proclamation calling on Congress to assemble in 
extraordinary session, ‘* to the end that the people may be 
relieved, through legislation, from present and impending 
danger and distress.” Congress met on the 7th of Au- 


gust. The President’s message, urging a ‘“‘ prompt repeal” 


of the purchasing clause of the law of 1890, was read in 
both Houses on 8th. The Wilson repeal bill was re- 

rted by Mr. W. L. Wilson to the House on the 11th, and 
t was passed by that body by a vote of 289 to 108 on the 
28th. On the 28th Senator Voorhees, on behalf of the 
Finance Committee, reported the measure to the Senate. 
The country had been eagerly expectant of the prompt 
action that Mr. Cleveland had urged. “It had hailed with 
joy the admirable conduct of the popular branch of Con- 
gress. It was ready for the return of prosperity; but it 
was doomed to bitter disappointment. The sinister in- 
fluence in the Senate hostile to the President compelled 


THE DISGRACE OF THE SENATE. 


A union was made between the silver Senators of both 

rties, and a of obstruction was entered upon, for 
t was known the first that the bill would if'a 
vote could be had. The Democraiic Senatore. followed 
Senator Teller, who had —— that the oe 
would do the filibustering. It was thought by those who 
engaged in this eriterprise that ‘they could thus force the 
President to accept a compromise by means of which 
something would be gained for silver. On one side were 
the silver mining camps, the silver fanatics, some honest 
men who really believed that free coinage would put an 
end to the u bted evils under which the country was 
suffering, and the haters of the President; on the other 
side were the President and Mr. Carlisle, a few Democratic 
Senators, most of the Republican Senators, and the busi- 
ness interests of the country. Popular indignation assailed 
the filibusters of the Senate, but without avail. From the 
20th of Au to the 30th of October the Senate debated, 
filib , offered amendments, and suggested compro- 
mises. The obstinacy of the silver men was encouraged 
and sustained by Mr.Gorman. It was a weakness of the 
case of the administration in the Senate that this man was 
supposed to stand with the President, and to represent his 
desire for unconditional repeal. As a matter of fact, he 
encouraged opposition to a vote, telling the silver men 
that if they would only hold out long enough they would 
force some concession. But he was mistaken. The Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury refused ‘to yield, 
and from first to last insisted on unconditional repeal. 
Their cause seemed at oman for the silver Senators an- 
nounced that they would never yield. It is not strange that 
rumors of an impending su er by the President should 
have more thar once been the burden of the Washington 
despatches to the daily press. During all the struggle the 
President’s faith in the people, and in their power to compel 
the Senate to act, was invincible and cheering, while the 
Secretary of the Treasury constantly insisted thai the bare 
a for unconditional repeal was stronger in the 

nate than any substitute or amendment that was pro- 
posed, At lust a move for a compromise bill was made that 
was nearly snecessful ao far as the Senate was concerned, 
but that really put an end to the struggle and brought 
the unconditional repeal bill to a vote. e Democratic 
silver Senators agreed with some of the Democratic gold 
Senators to make an attempt to come to terms, and to de- 
Mad: scheme that would command the votes of all the 


The enticing feature of the 


and there is no doubt: that the silver Democrats had be- 
come. weary of their association with the silver Republi- 
cans. Therefore a joint committee of gold and silver 
Democrats was formed. Asa result of their first confer- 
ence, Senator Blackburn undertook to arrange an inter- 
view between a committee of silver Scnators and Mr. 
Carlisle. The interview took place in the Secretary's 
room at the Treasurv : sadegaar on the Friday before 
the final enactment of the law. Out of this interview and 
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(te results there has issued much misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation. It has been charged that Mr. Carlisle, 
speaking for the President, agreed to the following com- 
promise: 


1. That the act shonid take effect October 1, 1804. 
%. That the suder the act of 1400, and the seignor- 


There is not only ao truth in this charge, but it is dif- 


ficult to u how any Senator present at the inter. 
view could have supposed that Mr. Carlisle had entered 
into eny auch 


agreement, Nevertheless, it was —— 

that he favored the compromise, and a number of gold 
Democrats were deceived by the misunderstanding. Ia 
the course of conversation a iy orig was by 
Mr. Carlisle as to the @ffect-on forcing silver into cir- 
culation of retiriag all notes of a smaller denomination 
thea ten dollare. As the committee left the Secretary's 
room, one of the Senators asked him if he had formu- 
lated thie proposition, and Mr. Carlisle, searching among 
his rs, found a draft of the proposition, which he 
h «yn the Senator, who took it away with him. On 
the following day, Saturday, the Secretary was astonished 
to leern from Senator Vilas that a compromise—the one 
rinted above—was being signed by both gold and silver 
senators. It turned out that, in view of the incorporation 
of the proposition providing for the retirement of small 
notes, it-had been asserted that the compromise was agreed 
to by the administration and had been partly written by 
Mr. Carlisle. On the strength of this statement the signa- 
tures of several gold Senators hal been obtained, and 
Senator Voorhees, the administration leader in the Sen- 
ate on this bill, had consented to nt the —— 
measure as a substitute for the repeal bill on Monday 
morning. Senator Vilas had not s the paper, nor 
had Mr. McPhereon; who was out of town. Not a mo- 
ment could be lost, and Mr. Carlisle set himseif to work 
to repair the evil. He sent word to the gold Senators 
at the to), and as soon as. he could leave the de- 
partment went to Woodley, where he found Mr. 
Cleveland, and told him the important and disturbing 
news. It was agreed that there was danger, but the 
President found a ray of hope in the very desperation of 
the sees said to Mr. Carlisle that the ‘‘ dark- 
est Tr comes cam before the morning.” Mr. Car- 
lisle worked all with Senator Voorhees, and in the 
evening Secretary liam came in to assist. Finally, 
Mr. Voorhees was persuaded to refuse to present the com- 
promise except on the unanimous request of the Demo- 
cratic Setiators. This wasa great gain. In the mean time 
the country ‘was agitated by the explicit statements of the 
Washington correspondents that the compromise was 
eS ee woe a practical victory 
for the silver men. Te and letters poured into 
; but there was no need of urging the admin- 

istration to do its duty. The President Secretaries 
Cariisle and Gresham were alive to the importance of 
the hour, and when Monday came there was no longer 
danger that the compromise would be presented by Mr. 
Voorhees. On that morning the President was early at 
his desk in the White House. He had sent a message to 
the railroad station to intercept Mr. McPherson, whose re- 
turn was expected, tnd to ask him to see the President be- 
fore going to the Capitol. Other gold Sevators besides 
Mr. McPherson called on the President that morning, and 
when they had said what they could in behalf of the com- 
promise, Mr. Cleveland amote his desk with his fist and 
exclaimed: ‘‘Gentlemen, I will never consent to it.” Thus 


for his visitors to rench 
ved a note from Senator 


of 
cratic allies and the gold . Was so enraged | 
the desertion that he a notice to the silver etd 
that be and his Republi 
filibuster a vote. A 
Out of this unfortunate incident grew the false state- 
ment chat the President had agreed to a compromise, and 


y there was never a 
doubt in any mind but that the Executive would bea 


firm defence against assaults upon the public credit, 
THE BOND SALES. 
ree was, pomavee, due rer from: fe source, It 
been repeal Oo 
clause Bon lapel ed re-establish Fagor | 


of 
credit, but the action of the Senate had been so tardy, and 
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lean associates would no longer. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


rom the 
Treasury, and wes quickly drawn out w after it had 
been vemporarily restored fh ag nese forthe bonds. There- 
fore a contract. was made with # syndicate of bankers, who 
» sold gold to thd ment, and received in payment 80- 
year 4-per-cent, at a price which netted the syndi- 
cate 8.75 per cent. on the investment. But the feature of 
the contract by which the government profited most was 
the agreement by the eyiedionte that it would obtain half 
the gold from abroad, and that it would use its influence 
to ‘protect the Treasury of the United States against the 
withdrawals of gold, nding the complete performance 
of this contract.” This agreement was fulfilled, and the 
sale under this contract with the syndicate was of much 
r benefit to the government than the previoos pub- 
ic sales had been, because the gold obtained by means of 
it was really an addition to the public stock. Before the 
contract was completed, however, the President gave Con- 
gress another dtr oigie Ag co-operate with him for the 
relief of the Treasury. He in) it that, by arrange- 
ment with the syndicate, 8-per-cent. gold bonds might 
substituted for the 4-per-cent. coin bonds, if authorized b 
law, and that the government would thus save $16,174, 
in interest by the end of the thirty years during which the 
bonds were to run. But Congress refused to co- 
operate with the President. This sale was made on the 
8th of February, 1895, and, by reason of the influence of 
the syndicate, there was no need of another sale until Jan- 
uary 6, 1896, when the reserve had again fallen, this time 
to $61,251,710. But the credit of the aap had 
been greatly strengthened by Mr. Cleveland’s persistent 
efforts in ite behalf, and for the $100,000,000 bonds then 
pvr there were 4641 subscriptions aggregating $688, - 
The Senate Finance Committee undertook, in May, 1896, 
the inv tion of the bond sales. A subcommittee un- 


der the chairmanship of Senator Harris, of Tennessee, hos- ; 


tile to the administration, was appointed. But the -letter 
and testimony of Mr. Carlisle and the testimony of Assist- 
ant Secretary Curtis, Mr. Morgan, and -Mr. Belmont were 


so convincing as to the honesty of the syndicate transac. : 


tion that the investigation came to an abrupt ‘conclusion, 
and has never been renewed. The subcommittee’s ani- 
mus is shown, however, by the fact that it has printed 
only 200 of the proceedings, containin 
lisle’s letter and his own and Mr, Curtis’s testimony, and 
has - printed Mr. Morgan's and Mr. Belmont’s testimony 
at all. : 

Whether the best terms possible had been obtained, or 
whether a private sale of public securities is ever best, are 
other questions. In this case it is the fact that the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet alone prevented public bankruptcy 
and kept the country on a gold basis, for the natural op- 
eration of laws, and of the bad currency system still exist- 
ing, would have brought us to a silver basis if it had not 
been for Mr. Cleveland's action. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 
- The main issue in the election of 1892. was the tariff 
a and in preferring Mr. Cleveland, the veer de- 
ared against the then ex po posers law in. fa- 
ndertaken 


vor of its revision. The task of revision was u ; 


Mr. W. L. Wilson was made chairman of the Ways and, 


Means Committee — the influence of the President. 
He and his friends in House pre a bill and se- 
cured its passage. It was not « perfect measure, but it 
was better than any tariff law which the country has pos- 
sessed for more than twenty years. It went to a Senate 
hostile to the President and to all attacks on certain indus. 
ys The malign area 9 of Gorman was aoe, Set 

l@ was a protection e was especially to 
free coal and free iron, and he united with himself 
Senators Murphy, Brice, and Smith, and. some others, 
From the moment that the bill reached the Senate it 
was the bill of the Sugar Trust, Nothing could be 
done without the assent of that monopoly. 


The Presi- 
dent, Mr, Carlisle, and Mr, Wilson were ail in favor of ' 


taxing raw sugar for the revenue that such a tariff tax 
w produce, but not one of them was in favor of a dif- 
ferential duty for the protection of the refiners, It 4s un- 


page omy* ed over the d ful details of the struggle 
in the against the Sugar Trust and its agents in 
t- 


every respect and on every 
led on had the support of the 
lisle. Nearly at the end of the 

they had reason to believe that they would suc- 
ceed in peo yerery wa free coul or free ore, and the strik- 


tatives to a t. At length the § 

faldthom "te Grey alred that fie iomper tte 

House was such that he could not keep the majorit 
session. The session had dragged along until 


eee ee and members were anxious -- 
to get away from Wosblacicn Therefore, although the 


Democratic lenders had agreed on Saturday, the 1ith of 
ouse should continue to hold out, 
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march to W mae. The bard times that followed the 
enactment of the Sherman and McKinley laws had filled 
the land with discontented and rebellious men, The Coxey 
army, however, when it reached the , was easily 
dis of by the local police, and its was ; 
before a police justice for trampling on the —_ ta. 
much more serious outbreak was the strike began in 
June in Chicago, and which was directed tely 
against the Pullman Car Company. The strike spread 
through sympathy, and culminated in the well-remem- 


the United States, and to enforce the Federal laws and the 
processes of the Federal courts. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. Cleveland began his second term as President by 
preventing the consummation of a great wrong to the 
people of this country, He found pending in the Senate 
a treaty making the United States the protector of the 
new “republic” of Hawaii. ‘The treaty was the work of 
schemers whose object was to unite Hawali with this coun- 


_ try, either as a T or State, or as a county of Cali- 
fornia, I, was an response to Minister Stevens's. 
land-grabling : that ‘‘the Hawaiian pear is now 
fully ripe, and - ‘ia the golden hour for the United 


States to pluck it.” Mr. Cleveland did not believe either 
rate or in annexation, 
and therefore he withdrew the treaty. He believed that. 
the revolutionists had been aided by the American minister 
and American marines, and that the United States. ought. 


‘to undo its wrong:and make reparation. His solution of 
.the Hawaiian problem saved this country from deep «lis- 


grace ayd from the commission of a crime to the like of 
which, according to our Jingo friends, England is so oie 
neral arbitration treaty with ber would be of 

doubtful morality. 
The President’s e on the Venezuela dispute was 
mourned over by some friends of his as the great. 
blot on his administration. But it resulted notonly in the 


‘settlement of the dispute, but in a treaty of general arbi- 


tration which will yet mark the most im 
icent advance that has ever been 

relations, _ for this Mr. Cleveland and hie two Secre- 
taries of ‘ Gresham and Mr. Olney, are entitled 
t© the credit. It was Mr. Olney’s fortune to a 


it and benef- 
in internationa} 


‘negotiations to the end, and, by the exercise of an 


that marks him as one of the foremost public men of 
time, to persuade Lord Sal into signing a broader 
nt than the British Premier at first approved, It 


‘ts a significant sign of the change that has taken place in 


public sentiment on this 


that Harvard University, 
which cried 


out in mournful and fear- stricken tones 


ministration of forei 
icans, It ger ~ “ wh : 

very man who respects coun the 
United States stand better before ‘ay world i reason of 
what. Mr, Cleveland has done in respect to Hawaii, Venez- 
uela,and Cuba, I that even the Jingoes have not 
really desired that the chief executive should sully the 


* pation’s honor 


a lying proclamation recognizing the 
beligereney se the 4 S aenie of Ouba, ‘‘To me,” 
wrote Mr, Lowell of the ident, ‘‘ bis personality is very 
simpatico, He is a truly American type of the best kind 
—a type very dear fo me, I confess.” 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM, 


It was essentially in Mr, Cleveland's nature that he 
should advance the cause of civil service reform, To him 


added ‘ 
if Mr, MoKialeg | sustain the system for tmen 
. McKinley w the s ont 
and paustitisins ie: tin eoneniar seoriae cata : 
Mr. Olney became Secretary of State, and will include 
oe Lge yanes in the py services, civil 
service reform accomplished exten 
of he feediotlan 4 tooereeed: on ‘ 
This is not a complete record of President Cleve- 
land’s services to the country; it is merely a statement 
of the larger benefits that have been semaine, hang 
official acts. If he had not been the . 
pow sfee Foy probability sotang ser still have — or- 
poreeine. rae tariff question, i 
promises o reform: only to brenk them poy pa 
tunity; or, worse still, the country might be now endu 
the evils sure to from a successful socialistic revolt 
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the confidence of the 
ation of all, including the best 
ponents, who respect a man who 






srty that will some day be accepted 
a yet » be, for it’ ie doubtless 


sone berty had sufficient 
shrewd: f you will—to take ad- 
nity made for it by Mr. Cleve- 
Soar co serene We voanes of 
ican party was after n’s 
its own and its leader’s ser- 

























































JEROME—A POOR MAN. . 

(Continued from page 226.) 
rest of the recess. It was bis first gallantry’toward wo- 
menkind. 


is teacher remained in the school only a half-term. 
said that she left because she was not strong enough 
such a large school. Some said because she had 
government. This bad always been consid- 
school during the winter months, but a de- 
been made in this case because the female 
needy and a minister's daughter. 

was filled by a man who never tempered in- 
lemon-drops, and ruled genernily with fair 
measure. 

iked. him ; but he felt sad, though he kept it to. 


ih 


a5 = 
i 


HEE 
FESFiE 


own childhood, pu ng to be the true tale of an un- 
he wuath cha tabend 


for that rpose. ‘*T used to like to look at it when I was 
a little girl. Then she added that she had crossed’ out 

. the inscription, ‘‘Martha Maria Whittaker, from her fa- 
ther, Rev. Enos Whittaker,” on the fly-leaf, and written 
“Jerome Edwards, from his teacher, Martha 
Whittaker,” and displayed her little delicate 


teacher had hesitated a little, and colored faint- 
at the boy. He seemed to this woman— 


ka 
r 


: 
Bs 


like son which another woman 
had, but the missing of whom was a shame to 
. Then she said «by to him, 
always a good boy, and had leaned over 
im, It was the kiss of a mother spiritualized 
nt mystery and imagination of virginity. 
the little book always, and he never forgot 
her, who returned to her native vil- 
school there during the summer 
months, and starved on the proceeds during the winter, 
Solas teicg ss past of canis ert 
ng no of com n the world, 
“eg toc tnlles and back to ber funeral one 
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STREET-COMMISSIONER WARING'S TOUR 
OF OBSERVATION IN EUROPE. 


BY GEO, BE. WARING, JUN. 
IX.—MUNICH, COLOGNE, TURIN, AND GENOA. 


Tur only nomeioing. yee, visited concerning which it 
seems to be worth while to give an account are Munich, 
Cologue, ‘Turin, and Genoa. 
The work in Munich is noticeable chiefly for its uega- 
tive qualities. The streets are kept in very fair condi- 
tion, mainly by contractors, the city doing the work on 
asphalt streets—a limited area—and chargtee the cost to 
the property-owners. Asa rule, nearly the whole service 
at is performed hy the Department of Street-Cleanin 
New York is in Munich done by contractors employ: 
and paid by private individuals. The street railway com- 
panies clean their own tracks and the space between the 
rails. ‘This is done, and very well done, by sturdy young 
women, They wore, last summer, no distinctive dress, 
but were by a uniform straw hat. 
( was a surprise to me. I remembered its 
twenty-five years ago, and had had very little 
occasion to notice it since. eka pipe 3 eg 
cleaner than any other place saw e 
mm ris, wut fo its outlying and more 


only in its central show 
pret rs as well. biter caaeniien Bit oe 
called ge’s lines: , 
The river Rhine, it is well known, 

Doth wash your city of Cologne; as 

Bei esietetncs Te dea il” 


: The ‘‘ thousand and one stenches ” for which the old 
city was noted have disappeared, and eau de Cologne no 


longer suggests a misnomer. The details of the method 
ef Waukee ditilar bo thoes of other Continental cities, 
and very similar to our own, The people seem to he well 
trained. Respect for the cleanliness of the streets bas 


old and maidenhood at thirty — . 






















in addition. to the 
es The — 
t foremen, sweepers, 
and such a number of auxiliary sweepers work of 


the moment may yo og ‘These are usually needed on! 
py of the superin t is 
cents per day; of the foremen, 50 ;.0f the special 
sweepers, 45 cents; and of all othe?s, 40. cents. e re- 
quirements for admission to the department are a know- 


. ledge of reading and writing, and age between 20 and 80 


years, robust health, and certificate of good character. 
The men ure retired at the of 40; Promotions are 
made for merit or by seniority. The most striking fea- 
ture of the work in this city is iisvery low cost. The 
population wus given to me as 840,000. Yet the whole 
expen.e of the department is only 582,500 lire (about 
$96,000). This is divided us follows: 


The Chief Inapector ...... 6. ecceeeeeecece ees 2,500 lire, 
Sweeping nnd cartinig.....-..eceeeee eee eee eee 220,000 * 
Sprin ERE SCN SADR gunatdusieeeaees 85,000 * 
‘Tools and material,..... Liceabesenseedeessees 26,000 * 
. The removal of snow and i0@.....++ +000 e e+e 20u,000 ** 


There-are in the city and its suburbs about, 8600 horses 


and mules. 

Genoa differs little from Turin in its methods of street- 
cleaning, and is not very far behind it in the matter of 
tidiness and cleanliness. Its condition, as I saw it, was 
very satisfactory, and Americans living there told me that 
it is always kept in good order. . It is evidently fully u 
to the. general European standard. The marvel of it all 
that the cost of its work should be so little. The wages 
of the workmen, the highest being only 40 cents per day, 
would seem, not to be sufficient to account for the fact 
that the contractor who does the whole work has recently 
entered on a new engagement for four years, at an annual 
cost of. $40,000. 

, Here, as in Turin, there are two classes of police—one 
for the care of the public safety and one for the main- 
tenance of order. The latter, who guard the condition of 
the streets, -wear natty cloth capes and long coats, both 
black, and ornamented with black braid. They are 
armed with light canes topped with a heavy metal head 
like a slung-shot. This or their dignified demeanor com- 


-manids great respect. 


In reviewing the whole subject of European street- 
cleaning as it came under my observation, the most im- 


portant and suggestive consideration is that which con- . 


cerns the relation of the people to the work, and, largely 
as leading to that, the manner in which the police inter- 
venes {o prevent the littering of the streets. The regula- 
tions in European towns are no better than ours. ‘The 
laws and ordinances are substantially the same, ‘but there 
is the immense difference that in Europe laws and ordi- 
nances mean something and are executed, while here they 
are treated as mere matters of form. The policeman in 
Turin would as soon think of letting » kighwray an escape 
his notice and offichil attention as of disregarding a man 
who deliberately threw Httering material into the street. 
I have seen policemen in Europe accost gentlemen, appar- 
ently foreigners, aud Lanes: | but effectively request them 
to pick up a puper they had thrown away, I have seen 
policemen in New York—and the Be punta is observable 
at every turn—saunter in a dignified manner pasta crowd 
of littering people, utterly unconscious of the fact that 
they were violating any rule or regulation, and apparent- 
ly considering it beneath the dignity of their position ty 
heed the er of a citizen that they were not obey- 
ing their orders, Here les, unquestionably, the great 
secret of the difference between our ways and European 


ways, 

As to methods available for the improvement of the New 
York system, very little was observed. As a rule, our 
carts are better than theirs, being lighter and tighter; our 
brooms are probably better; and our methods of final dis- 

ition are quite as good, owing, no doubt, to our much 

tter conditions for dumping refuse, Indeed, the only 
country in which important differences were found was 
Austria. The method of separating wastes at the ppint 
of final disposition in operation at Buda-Pesth was sug- 

tive of very important improvements available here, 
Bo in Vienna I found the best street-sweeping machine, 
the best sprinkling-cart,and the best snow-plough. All of 
these will be tried here, and eg if found sufficiently 
better than what we are now using. 

Another matter of especial interest to New- Yorkers is 
that our'system of street-sprinkling is entirely unique. 
So far as.I could learn, the world has never before con- 
ceived of such a method—where only that part of the 
street lying in front of property whose owner pays the 
private contractor a s rkling rate gels any apetabiins 
whatever, and where the volume of water used —_ 
ted by the sweet will of the driver, without restraint from 
any official authority. In Europe stréet-sprinkling is al- 
ways under the control of the authority by which street- 
cleaning is regulated. It is a necessary and inseparable 
| secige the same work. There is a proposition now be- 

ore our Legislature to extend and to increase the street- 
sprinkling monopoly of.this city. I trust that the people 
will insist on the defeat of this measure, and so avoid the 
further fying op of their interests in this respect witl: the 


fi terests of a street-drenching company—with a 
pull—as at t. There is no more reason for farming 
out'the work of sprinkling the streets than that of sweep- 


ing them. Both are functions of the municipal authori- 


- ties, and should be kept under close control. ~ 


experience I ever sailed nthe rt auyt 
bye So ovat tow down raftigns Hk rou tle. 
—- with advanced women— - I've half eid to na 


“If.you do, you swim—we'll not turn back with you,” 
retorted Abensbeneie: whom, in aie d < his potion 


pale , but I 
pon this enterprise for a pleasure sail 
down the Styx. Iam out for business. If yon had thirty 
thousand women on board, still should I not turn back.’ 

‘But what shall we do with ‘em ?” pleaded Kidd. 
‘* Where can we go without attracting attention?’ Who's 
going to feed ’em? Who's going to dress em? ‘Who's 
going to keep 'em in bonnets? You don’t know anything 
about these creatures, my dear Abeuchapeta; and, by-the- 
‘way, can’t we arbiirate that name of yours? it would be 
fearful to remember in the excitement of a fight.” 

**Oall him Ab.” suggested Sir Henry Morgan, with an 
ill-concealed sneer, for he was deeply jealous of Abeu- 
chapeta’s preferral, i 

“If you do Pil call you Morgue, and change your ap- 
pearance to fit,” retorted Abeuchapeta, angrily, 

** By the beards of all my sainted Buccaneers,” n 
Mo mepringing secs feet, ‘ I'll have your life!” 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen—my noble ruffians!” ex posti- 
lated Kidd. ‘Come, come; this will never do, I must 
have no quarrelling among my aides, This is no time for 
divisions’ in our councils, fh entirely. unexpected ele- 
ment has entered into our affairs, and it belooveth us to 
act in concert. It is no light matter—” ~~» 

** Excuse me, captain,” said Abeuchapeia, “but that is 
where you and I do not agree. We've got our ship and 
we've got our crew, in addition we find that the 
Fates have thrown in a hundred or more womea to act as 
ballast. Now I, for one, do not fear a woman. We can 
get them to work. There is plenty for them to do keep- 
ing things tidy; and if we get into a very hard fight; and 
come out of the mélée somewhat the worse for wear, it 
will be a blessing to have ’em along io mend our togas, 
sew buttons on our uniforms, and darn our hosiery.” 

Morgan laughed sarcastically. ‘‘ When did you flour- 


- ish, if ever, Colonel?” he asked. 


3 “*Do you refer to me?” queried Abeuchapeta, with a 
rown, 

‘“You have guessed correctly,” replied Morgan, icily. 
‘*T have quite forgotten your date; were you a success in 
the year one, or when?” 

‘** Admiral Abeuchapeta, Sir Henry,” inter Kidd, 
fearing a further outbreak of hostilit “Admiral Abeu- 
chapeta was the terror of the seas in the seventh century, 
and what he undertook to do he did, and his piratical en- 
terprises were carried on on a scale of magnificence which 
is without parallel off the comic-opera stage. “He never 
went forth without at least seventy galleys and a hun- 
dred other vessels.” Poe ee ’ ‘ 

Abeuchapeta drew himself up proudly. 

‘ Six-ninety-eight was my great year,” he said. 

* That's what I thought,” said Morgan. -‘‘ That is tq 
say, you got your ideas.of women twelve hundred years 
a0, and the ladies have changed somewhat since thut 
time. I have great respect for you, sir, as aruffian, [ 
have no doubt that as a rufflan you are a complete suc, 
cess, but when it comes to ‘feminology’ you are sailing ix 
unknown waters. The study of women, my dear Abeu- 
chadnezzar—” 

* Peta,” retorted Abeuchapeta, irritably. 

“IT stand corrected. * The study of wowen, my deur 
Peter,” said Morgan, with.a wink at Conrad, which for- 
wonetely the seventh-century.pirate did not see, elae there 
would have been an open break—'‘‘ the study of.women is 
more difficult than that of dstropomy; there may be two, 
stars alike, but all women are unique. Because she was 
this, that, or the other thing jn your day does not prove 
that she js any one of those things'in our day—in fact, it 

roves the contrary, Why, I yenture-even.to gay that yo 
ndividual woman is alike,” ce Hy 

‘' That's rather a hazy thought,” said Kidd, scratching 
his head in a puzzled sort of; way. ' : -# 
. “Tmean that she’s different from herself at different 
times,” said Morgun. ‘‘ What is jt the poet cylied her? —‘ au 
infinite variety show,’ or something of that ‘sort;.a per- 

tual vaudeville—a continuous performance, as it were, 

rom twelve to twelve.” ’ 

** Morgan is right, Admiral?” put in Conrad the corsair, 
acting temporarily as Bo’sun. ‘‘ Thé' times, are sad! 
changed, and woman is no longer what she was,’ She is 
hardly whut she is, much Jess what she was. The Roman 
Gyneceum would, be an impossibility to-day. . You 
might as well expect Delilah to open a barber-shop on 
board this boat as ask any of these advanced females be- 
lowstairs. to sew: buttons on a pirate’s uniform after a 
fray, or to keep the fringe on his epaulets curled, They're 
no longer pens en sme Neg, ae Keeley motors for ‘ 
mystery and perpetual motion. omen have views now 
7-they are no longer content to be looked at merely; they 
must see for themselves ; and the more they see, the more 
they wish to domesticate man and emancipate woman. 
It’s my private opinion that if we are to get along with 
them at all the best thing to do is to let ’em alone. 
have always found I was better off in the abstract, and if 
this question is going to be settled in a —— democratic 
fashion by roe cng Sa to a vote, I'll vote for any men- 
sure which involves leaving them strictly to themselves, 
They’re nothing but a lot of ghosts anyhow, like ourselves, 
and we can pretend we don't see them.” =). 
| ** Tf that could be; it would be cxcelient,” said Morgan; 
‘* but it is impossible. For a pirate of the Byronic order, 


my deat Conrad, you are vege gd unve in the ways — 


of the uae cheers but, not ny om — a0 bo 
more rpresehce upon b we can 
expect whales to ey kerosene: In the first place, it 
would be excessively impolite of us to cut them—to de- 
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MODEL OF “ATLANTES” FOR ST. PAUL BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Kari Bitter, Sculptor.-George B. Post, Architect. 


MUDEL OF TH® MEMORIAL TO RICHARD MORRIS HUNT. 
Daniel Chester French, Sculptor.—Bruce Price, Architect. 


A VIEW IN THE ENTRANCE GALLERY. 


Plaster Model for Marble Panel in the Welch Momorial. 
FROM THE TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK.—[Sex Pact 234.) 

























PROFESSOR. GEORGE R. CROOKS. 


THE Drew ical Seminary, at Madison, New Jer- 
sey, the Methodist Episcopal Church, and all representa- 

culture have sustained loss through the 
v. George R. Crooks, D.D., LL.D., whose 
funeral, on Wednesday last, was attended by a large con- 
course of friends. 

Born at Philadelplia, Pennsylvania, in 1822, matricu- 
lant at Dickinson College in 1835, and graduating there- 
from in 1840, he began his itinerant ministry in Illinois— 
where he had spent one of the intermediate years—in 
1841: Recalled in autumn of the same year to his Alma 
Mater, he rendered excellent service as tutor, principal of 
Foie ge in eacgame and adjunct Professor of Latin and 

for seven years. Practice in the last-mentioned 
relation’ su preparation—in connection with Dr. 
John MeClintock—of an Ollendorfian series of grammars 
and readers in 1846; .and in association with Professor A. 
J. Schem, the publication of a Latin-English school lexi- 
con, on the Dasis of C.F. Ingerslev’s German-Latin Lexi- 
con. Following these volumes was an annotated edition, 


with skilfal of Butler's Analogy, left unfinished 
President Hebert’ , of Dickinson 


Conference in 1848, trans- 
ferred to the New York East-Conference in 1857, and to 
» the New York Conference .in 1876, he filled many pulpits 

i Literary work 


Bishop Matthew Sermons 
subsequently edited. to the of Historical 
at Madison in 2880, he filled it, save for a brief 
in , With acceptability and efficiency to the day of 


meritorious thou! 

such aid, be unable to obtain a complete education.” This 

fund now amounts to about « quarter-million dollars. 
Hearers of the Gospel sense rather than sound, 


and preferring ethical ituality to mere rhetoric, 
f the peculiaitie of pulpit clocution in enjoyment 
of the del and wholeseme repasts ‘or them 


on most questions in the of his-own. branch of the 
one Churcii of Christ. Naturally and purposefully he as- 
sumed jeadersh That 


PHE ARCHITECTURAL . LEAGUE 
EXHIBITION. 
TWELVE years ago, during the exhibition of the Water- 
Color Society, there were a few: architectu 
hung in-one of the 


segulte ce 
ety 
& E Ea 
na 
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E 


y ’ 

Society of American Artists, American Institute of Ar- 

chitects; American Water-Color Society, and Society of 

Beaux-Arts Architects. These names are-at once-an en- 
dorsement of the past and:a for the future. 

Another feature of the 
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Fonte ee ae ee Mr. La 

Farge’s sketch for a window in the Ch of St. Paul 

the Apostle in this city promises splendor of color. In 

the detail drawing every line of the drapery and of the 
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RANDSBURG, A DESERT MINING 
TOWN. 


BY HENRY G, TINSLEY. 
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Tue Bran. “‘T always believe in exercising before eating a hearty meal.” 








tiend, C, A. Burcham, found pleasure in 
perry the volcanic formation of the rocks 
and about them. 


4y conceived the idea that the golden 
flakes that they washed from the Goler grav- 
el must have originally come from a ledge 
of goid-bearing ore in that region. The o 
ing Mariam ape exploded onch a theory, 
ing. had® ex such a theory. 
Neverthalaas: Macers and Burcham benae 
the more convinced that there were ledges 
of gold-bearing ore in that region, covered 
by the sand and sun-baked soil, and the 
continued their search. For months in 1895 
they travelled about in a lumber - wagon 
drawn by mules, across the desert and 
the mountains and along the foot-hills. Ev- 
ery day they from’ dawn until 

Many times they were about to give 

their search, because of their suffering for 
lack of food and water. One night in \. 
ber of 1895 Mooers and Burcham siept in 
a desolate dry cafion. The next morning, 
bab were f ng for grease-roots 
with w to cook their breakfast, 


SEL 
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ap 


his lonely supper of canned corned beef and 
crackers, he saw a mass of live rock that 
looked more promising than any he had seen 
7 rea fue It a = ~~ do much 
at invest g it that night. he simp! 

drilled a hole a few ihe dare that evading 
and the next morning put in a small dyna- 
mite candle. When the charge had n 
exploded, he ran back to see what his blast 


-had revealed. His traived eyes told him he 


had at last made his stroke of fortune. 
Where that charge of dynamite blew open 
& projecting rock, ont on the yellow blister- 
ing sands of the Mojave Desert, six miles 
east of Ee ey panne located the 
St. Elmo Mine. had several offers of 
$300,000 for the property. but he declines 
to listen.to any offers, and says it is worth 
millions to him. That may seem strange to 
the average reader when information is 
added that the shaft into the St. Elmo Mine 
is down but about 180 feet, and the only 
works about it are a common windlass, a 
length of wire cable, and a few cre-buckets. 


UNCLE SAM’S BIG DEBTS. 


HOW MUCH MONEY HE HAS BORROWED, 
AND WHAT IT HAS COST HIM TO 


More than eleven years ago the Register 
of the Treasury began the tabulation of facts 


(Continued on page 236.) 


H concerning the government's interest-bearing 
and sat down and looked it over | debts. The work was suspended for a time, 
wi pocket ragullyi 2 under a Reg one Ppriegee by the Reo. 

‘“Bureb, we've it!" cried Mooers. : Treagury at the suggestion,o 

“ There's no need to look further, All we've the Dockery Goutsiadlon. But 3. 
pot Se eee whole mountain | Fount Tillman believed the work to be of too 
nto a stamp-inill and barrel up our gold. much importance to lie half finished, and he 
, There was no further thought of breakfast has had a.commission of expert clerks at 
n _. An assayer in 

Angeles bom ay er ‘ound that the first 

chunk of rock | Sout was worth in gold 
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quartz-miner, J 
him located some cight mines 
they had made good 
they snes les vee Atay 
has n developing their 

p Ans od Several times they have 
offers of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
for a half-interest in the property. The 
in February the Gippel to the 

sm ,000 worth of gold 


There are other men who have gone to 
poor, and whose lucky strokes 

of the hammer on ledges have made them 
y, who was a team- 
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fojave. He hauled lumber 

e last July, before the rich- 
rocks there was known by more 
He was used to the 















Don’t be deceived by fraudulent impositions. Dr, 
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Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the T H, 


26 cents a jar.—{Adv.] 
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WITH THE INCOMING AD- 
MINISTRATION, ELEVEN 
PRESIDENTIAL TERMS 

WILL HAVE WITNESSED 
THE .WORLD-WIDE 
SUPREMACY OF 
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‘THB LEADING DENTIFRICB OF 
AMERICA AND THE ONLY ONE 
OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTA- 
TION.—A sample by mail for three 
cents, Address, P. O. Box ag7, New 
York City. 

HALL & RUCKEL 
New York Proprietors Lendon 
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padeare ns: §12,506,118 39 


ee 1% 
oie 1,065 64 
H $36,318,576 1é 
; ASSETS. 
United Bonds and other 
é Pa sive Tes 125,652 15 
First lien on Mond and on 
Loans and Bonds - 11,001,524 00 
Real Bat Pe ay ae aetev'ace ts 
ho gator 12,688,390 60 
Iutorest, Het Deferred 
~ samp Pog nae “ 
34,744,148 42 
Seestiha tides snhvtien Ce “ 
Liabilities ° = =» $05,016,683 72 
Surplus - - «+ « $80,788,414 70 


Insurance and Annaities in 

foreo- += «| «+ + $019,608,898 45 

I have carefull ined the, foregoing State- 

ment ‘and find the same to be correct ; liabilities 
calculated by the Insurance Departmest 

Cuaries A, Pretier Auditor 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned 
as usual a 
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Financial 
Bills of Exchange bought 
Letters and sold, ‘Cable Bhaioders 
to Europe and South A frice. 
of Commercial and Travellers’ 


Lettets of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. 


Credit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No, 50 WALL Srrerr. 














JOHANN HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT. 
- Abergeldie Castle, Aberdeenshire. 


a. 
By Goods Train to Abergeldie, Ballater, Aberdeenshire. 
' - BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
a * ‘oan 


Mr. for Jeon Hoff’s 
Please 4 three dosen HOFF’S 
MALT , on acoount of H.R.H., § 
Prince of Wales. CROSS. : 
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: GET Y¥. Send for “ goo Inventions Wanted.”’ 
: BUG D ice tet cn, on toenteny , New York. 
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ROAD 
2. ont ness at unheard of low prices. Send 8 cents (scamps}. 
postage for Number 9. 
WILBER H. MURRAY MPG. OO. Cinornan, Ono. 
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Don’t Buy Any Typewriter 
unless it has Visible Writing. 


It costs no more—gives much better satisfaction. 
CET THE BEST 
“Daugherty-Visible ” 


Price $75-co: 





Has EVERY 


a NECESSITY combined 
‘ ABSOLUTELY VISIBLE WRITING. 


Send for Machine on Trial. Give Reference. 





THE DAUGEERTY TYPEWRITER COMPANY, S'sszsirs.2x. 
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SPRINGS 1 AND 2. - 


Nature’s Great Anti-Dyspeptic and Restora- 

A Nerve Tonic and Exhilarant 

and Invaluable to the Tired Brain- 
Worker. The Best Table Water. 


London, Ph.D., F.R.S., P.1.C., PeC.S., 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 


PROFESSOR ATTFIELD 
Professor of Practical Chemistry to the 
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DR. ROBERTS ‘BARTHOLOW, M.A., LL.D., Professor o 
and General Therapeutics in 
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ern col , which I print (w' names for obvious 
ane use it is worthy of reading by both 
and Western sportsmen: 


You are aware, of course, of the rather crucial condition of affairs 





itishere. It isa losing game anyway, even if there were no moral ques- 
tiok involved; for others could get the most money and at that game 
beat usin the eud. In my own experience in college atiiletica I saw the 
foolishness of such methods demonstrated more than once. The first 
year I was there the candidates for catcher didn’t show up well the first 
thing in the epring, 20 a deal was made with —— (now of the Balti- 
more team) to enter the university and catch. He was warned off by 
the Board of Control after I laid the facts before them, but the mis- 
chief had been done. No sooner did he appear on the campus than 
nine of the twelve candidates for catcher dropped out. Thus the 
healthy competition was destroyed, and the foundation for future suc- 
ceasfal development of the sport was pertly destroyed. It is just such 


I eay 1 Gon’t think it is necessary to call in the moral question in- 
to prove the fatility of semi-profese' It kills interest 
jn the sport, sad is sure soon to destroy competition that is legitimate. 





doants of in case is 
pr arn ‘ichegaibee ano 
The West, in the matter of agreeing u uni- 
form rules, bas a East. We Live bed 





advanced beyond the 
with the faculty conferences 





more opposition to reform than that of the Uni- 
Jerse fe Eg we nom The immediate of the 
athletics of this institution was last year in the of 

its open of the 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


students of Cincinnati port the 
tanutey orem ae Se iad ah pacman it, 
Srru, FARTHER West, on the Pacific coast, especially 


Proep bade anagdbe healthier than it was a year ago, but 
Francisco yields to cleansing most . 


weg fact, 
n 

pic — and —_ as 
possi to ou 5 

apparent! domtaeta the Olympic Club. © It is the lar 
ont weak Pacific coast, and 
Last year 


the complete history of American sport records. 


THE TROUBLE IN THE OLYMPro, and also in the Acme, | 


Sacramento, San and some other clubs of the 
Pacific Association, is that the club directors and the ma- 
jority: of the members of the clubs are not to the manner 

( There seems to be no inberent sportsmanly or gen- 
tlemanly—the words are really synonymous—instincts, 
There is no sympathy with amateurism ; by nature they 
are inclined towards professionalism. And until the bet- 
ter elements in. these clubs put men of their own kind 
aps the boards of directors, the athletics of San Fran- 
cisco will continue to be surcharged with professionalism 
and corruption. 

: Judge how Mr. Humphrey and that other good sports- 
man, John Elliott (who resigned from the Olympic A. C. 
board of directors because Of their open indifference to 
clean sport), must have labored this Inst year to make 
any impression u such soil! Add to the other dif- 
niger a press which with one or two exceptions seems 
in sym 
board composed 


for the most part of men with about as 
much a 


reciation of the ethics of amateur sport as they 
olaptik, and we wonder that so much good has 
been accomplished. 


THE LATEST ComMOTION in San Francisco has been 


clared a professional by the L.A.W., and Hall, who seems 
pA frye J country on the strength of his football 
skill, and who had coac ororuge R 
The first. wee with .men under 

test, pending ‘s in v 
ing the evid Mr, Hum 

the an between amateur clubs, 
but the -@leven.to play an exhibition 
game with the professional Butte éleven, provided all the 
gia except expenses of grounds and -for print- 
ing, were given in trust to Mr. Humplirey to. be by the 
Board of oe gpa cat Ne pen = on 
consentin was play m won 
only 164 Me Hut fey W din itit aud with- 


and outrageously assailed Mr. Humphrey for acting like a 


sportsman and a business man of in y 

_ It is certainly extraordinary that the Olympic Club has 
not enough members of the t sort to that club 
. @ unit in wtp 50 of Mr. Humphrey’s 

stand against professionalism in amateur nn 
President Newhall persuade his Board of Directors to 
veto the present dishonest method empl by the club 
of vewarding “amateur” boxers with ie 
in any shop, or ‘must we conclude that Mr. New too 
is in pathy with the masquerading ? ‘ 
At all events, we commend H and beseech 


him to fight it out on the same’line if it takes all the year. 
Success will certainly come to him eventually. 


y with dishonest sport, and an Association | 


those clubs having i i courses, but it would work 


championship courses, Mr. dm: 
rt a suege ton fo me the other ie ac corsa 


. gencies o 


os » kindoagartes 

the cham is again decided on an 

chis qeation of limitation ' 
and some handicap settled upon. tg. 

Ir 18 UNDOUBTEDLY TRUE that standard carries 
with it the assurance that golfers will be incited ‘thereby 
ee reany bark cael eta ig 

. ee etard nay have « dievourtging intdahes ds ths t 


body of mediocre but improving native 1 Soa ecee 
ultimate form the fature ae an 
play. The question is made the more aigesiasa er 
of the few links in this country that may be said to 
be up to championship form, There are none such around 
Boston, nor io New Jersey, nor around New York. Really 
there is but one course in America to-day which is quali- 
fied for championship golf, and that one is at Chieago. 
Next to it is Shinnecock, which is susceptible of being 
brought up to standard character, and so are Meadow 
Brook, St. Andrews; and Newport, if lengthened and 
cleared of trees and stones. 


golfing form. 
There must be some standard to k 


the champion- 
ship entries from apes filled by the d 


rs who have no 
sense of the fitness of 
inclined to bel 


repealed 
The simplest way of ada: it to fit the needs 
nour ia to voles the soul hon ‘0 

twelve, but leave the detail as originally suggested. 


A STANDARD SCORE 8u need of courses that 


the 
are up to championship form, and that idea in turn sug- 


gesis the wisdom of the Association designating » 

courses as are worthy of being considered candidates for 
the annual championship events. There would be much 
loudly voiced disapprobation of such an innovation from 


wonders in the Amer’ : have a tendency to 
not only improve the play, ba t to improve all the links in 
the country. why should not the Association make 
. such a selection? There are many, many links, and:first- 
class oves too, throughout England and , and yet: 
the anoual championship to one of four 
’ chosen. Golfers are v0 g0b 19 quoting custom as 


‘ pomnaes for this country, bere ig one is not only 
‘ over here, but would be beneficial in 


Apropos of 
scheme is for the 


championship links as near the fd 
| sible, and upon which cendihasie for ‘the n 
pens A mgr hs cog erty pbepin wr "ag : 
ng of entirely new links, but taking the. most 
rete gener of development among those already estab- 
lished, and spending upon it some of the money accumu- 
_ lating in the treasury of the Association, and for which 
there is no use, Considering the. paucity. of -really first- 
class links and the affluence of the Asapciation, I do not 
see why Mr. Macdonak!’s plan is not only commendable 
but thorough bie, eA 
The only ote question of importance discussed at the 
Association meeting was one. looking to a new codifica- 
tion of the rules. Certainly some of them are very much 
Honorable 






in need of revision. ‘Even the Ancient and 


. Club at St, Andrews (Scotland), whose tenacity to tra- 


dition is | pes woany has become convinced that the exi- 
modern play demand simpler rules. 

. The U. 8. Association failed-to improve its present 

clumsy iegislation touching the golfing-goods drummer, 


’ whose liberty seems a menace to amateur golfing. 


THE SPEED-SKATING CHAMPIONSHIPS of the world were 
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The One Mile World Record 
for Fastest Unpaced Mile was 
made on a CRESCENT — the 
‘ most popular Bicycle for all 
kinds of Riders 
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; PSS FOR 1e07 
f i — are not only more beautiful 
L i” than ever, but strong, light, 
s comfortable, perfectly made, 
bes of corte covered with le: 5 fast — very fast “3 
a . Tee a Send for °97 Crescent Catalogue. 
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. Winter Resorts 


Matchless ‘in Ewery Feature! 


ALIFORNIA 


Last tour to California and the. Pacific 
upaee the See conducted 
system of the 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


on weeks to nine months on the Pacific 

vecinl Pullman Vestibule Train 

oil “eave ew York and Philadelphia March: 
27, 1897. (Boston one day earlier. 


‘chniendant WINTER OUTING 
of the highest de in every particular: 
Round-tri re from New York, Pb Phila- 
Sopa, wok _poluts east of Pitteburg, $210. 


i itineraries anes all information of Cali- 











='Sen. ¥.. ‘Boya, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. py 
Philadelphia. 
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“ One can scarcely overpraise this magusine.” 
~CHICAGO INTERIOR. 
FU. LL or oe oe ILLUSTRATIONS. 
MARCH NUMBER of the 


| Pall ial . 


Now Ready. 25 Cents. $3 a Year. 


The Principal Contents are: 

Mopern Express PASSENGER ENGL 
H ERBERT RUSSELL 
: With piostoneinety showing the latest types running on the 
ea , ruilways of Great Britain. 
ef a Rd Graucs Ned ae LADY GLAMIS 
ust: oO S wmeost int. ts 
“4 vated. ) eresting build- 


HENRY TYRRELL 
a7 Hlustrations by Abbey Altson 


Tm} parce Tactics oF Cass. 
‘th Diagrams.) 








a Boner CRockETT oF Hae O Corner. ({Unserated. 


JOHN FOSTER FRASER 
OF  Joeraon BRIDGE. H, we BREWER 
‘Uh Quaint Uustrations.)-—. 
iy Srory or 1812,. Part ITI. Being an Account of 
Napoleon’s _Disastrous a in eng Ww 4 
COLONEL . HUTCHENSO: 
(Director of Military Education in yaaa ) 
Srort oF THe MONTH : mares at et 
WwW. 1. GRENFELL 
ROBERT, LOUIS STEVENSON 


New York: THe INTERNATIONAL _NEws ComPANy, 
83 Duane Street. NTREAL: Montreal News 
‘Company. 


St. Ives. (i'd.) 








ONT! 
Company. Toronto: Toronto News 


NKLIN Te. YOUNG; 





CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S 


Spring Underwear 


Ladies’, Children’s, and Men’s 


Merino, Al-Wool, and. Silk-and-Wool 


UNDERWEAR. 
LADIES’ 
Swiss Ridbed Wool, Lisle- Thread, and 
Silk Vests, Drawers, and Union Suits, 


MEN’S HALF-HOSE. 
Bicycle and Golf Hose. 


Proadway Ks 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





which 
Journal, Feb 19, 1896. 


HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS 


. wigs inels place, tm the front, rank of the 
they belong.—Bosto: 


MAGAZINE, $4 00 a Year 
WEEKLY, $4 00 a Year 
BAZAR, $4 00 a Year 

ROUND TABLE; $2 00 a Year 


























Garey Soup 


may be made in a few minutes by wi using as ‘‘stock” 


Extract ot BEEF | 
It will be digestible soup; entirely free from grease; delightfal 
in flavor. 





Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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Deer ONC, 


All of Evane’ Ale and Brown Stout bottled at the Brewery has the oval 
label printed in red 
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Ball- Pointed Pens 


Lucurtous Writing! (H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 
_ Suitable for writing in every position; gid _ glide over any 
| paper; never scratch nor 
"sta ts fae Shel re sn, Baton pe 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING. 


; Q1.20 per,box of t grew. Suntibaguil tila soe for 
€ a5 cts., post free from all stationers, or or wholesale of 
: B Danen Lireincoa? & Co. 7 Market Suset, 


J. *Nfoorss, Lewis €0 i Sucre Datos 


: “So naea aaa 
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RIDER must concede that no matter how well con- 

A structed a bicycle may be, it is useful only so long 
~ as the tires are able to carry him to his journey’s 
end...A cheap pair of tires will counteract almost every 
good point in a wheel 








The points to be considered in a pneumatic tire are 
speed, resiliency, easy riding, quickness 
of repair, and durability. 


Speéd means a saving of efiéfgy to the tider. A rider can 
coast farther, ride up hill easier, and go a greater distance 
with less fatigue on Palmer Tires than on any other tires. . 


There is more resiliency, and consequently more life in 
Palmer Tires than in any other tires. Only those who 
have tried Palmer Tires know how superior they are in 
easy-riding qualities. 

The ordinary puncture does not bother the Palmer Tire 


rider. Palmer Tires are in a great measure self-healing, — 
and they always carry the rider home. 


As for durability, a Palmer Tire will outwear any other 
tire made. A Chicago wheelman rode one pair over 


22,000 miles in 1896, more mileage than the average 
cyclist covers in a dozen years. 


The distinguishing mark of an 1897 high-grade bicycle 
will be a pair of Palmer Tires 
Palmer Tires Mark the High-grade Wheel 








Our catalogue will be sent to those who-seek further information 


Tue Patmer Pneumatic Tire Company 
«as GHUICAGO. ILL... 


New York OrrFice: 66-68 READE STREET 





